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“He is a great teacher and 
an honest seeker after truth, 
but in my opinion his greatest 
contribution is that he has 
shown how great is the field 
of education and how enticing 
is the profession to any man 
who has the ability to measure 
up to its opportunities.” 

—James E. Russell 
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To Doctor Ellwood P. Cubberley 


June 6, 1933 


Phi Delta Kappa throughout the 
world.* 

We delight to honor you as one who em- 
bodies the ideals of our fraternity. 

You have contributed to the establish- 
ment of our profession through most sig- 
nificant research in the history of educa- 
tion and in educational administration. 
Because of your work in these fields of 
scholarship, our generation of professional 
workers has come to understand the gen- 
ius, the structure, and the government of 
the American Public School System. 

Your service has been characterized by 
a profound devotion to our most cherished 
American ideal—equality of opportunity. 
Whether you traced the development of 
this concept in the history of our society or 
whether you sought to establish it in con- 
stitutional provision, legislative enact- 
ment, or local administrative procedure, 
there has always appeared in your writ- 
ings, in your teaching, and in your coun- 
seling a ringing challenge to make - good 
through education the promise of our 
democracy. 

Your leadership in education rests upon 
your sound scholarship which has gained 
for education a place among the social 
sciences and recognition as a proper sub- 
ject for university study. Your creative 
teaching has been the inspiration of scores 
of men and women who today occupy po- 
sitions of leadership throughout the na- 
tion. You have practiced the art of ad- 
ministration and have demonstrated the 
fact that effective service in this field rests 
upon scholarship and inspired leadership. 

You will continue “to investigate public 
education scientifically in the interest of 


G REETINGS from the members of 


*This tribute to “‘Dad Cubberley” was engrossed and 
presented by a representative of Phi Delta Kappa, June 
6, 1933. 


humanity.” We will continue to come to 
you as we have always done for counsel, 
for sympathy, and for help. We honor 
you for your great professional achieve- 
ments, and we love you for 
“That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


The Cubberley Commemoration 


The Program of Events on Retirement of 
Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley as Dean of the 
School of Education of Stanford University 
on his sixty-third birthday, June 6, 1933. 

Morning. Conference on “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Developments in School Administra- 
tion.” 

Papers and addresses by a group of na- 
tional educators. 

Noon. Luncheon. Group of five-minute 
addresses by men representing various parts 
of the country and a variety of educational in- 
terests on “Recent Practical Developments in 
School Administration.” 

Afternoon. Reception by Dr. and Mrs. 
Cubberley at their campus residence. 

Evening. Banquet at Stanford Union. 

Notable addresses and tributes by national 
educators. 

Presentation of honorary life membership 
in the National Education Association. 

Presentation of Special Tribute from Na- 
tional Organization by Phi Delta Kappa. 

Presentation of Cubberley Commemora- 
tive Volume, “Modern School Administra- 
tion,” edited by John C. Almack, and written 
by a dozen authors. 

Presentation of funds and pledges to estab- 
lish a permanent Cubberley Lectureship in 
the Stanford School of Education. 

Presentation of a volume of personal letters 
and tributes from former students and asso- 
ciates of Dr. Cubberley in all parts of the 
world. 

Presentation of oil painting of Dr. Cubber- 
ley, painted by Seymour Thomas, of Pasa- 
dena. (Reproduced in frontispiece.) 
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Ellwood Patterson Cubberley 


Leland Stanford University 


ORN, Andrews, Indiana, June 6, 1868. 
A.B., Indiana University, 1891; honorary 
fellow, Columbia University, 1901-1902, 1904- 
1905; A.M., Columbia, 1902; Ph.D., 1905; 
LL.D., University of Iowa, 1923; Butler Silver 
Medal for competence in educational theory, 
Columbia University, 1915. 

Instructor, mathematics and science, Ridge- 
ville College, Indiana, 1891; instructor in 
science, Vincennes University, Indiana, 1891- 
93; President, Vincennes University, 1893-96; 
Superintendent of Schools, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, 1896-98. 

Executive head of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University, 1898-1917; Dean 
of the School of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1917-33. 

Lecturer: Harvard University, second se- 
mester, 1910-11; Columbia University, second 
semester, 1915-16, and year, 1929-30; sum- 
mers: University of California, 1901, 1906; 
University of Chicago, 1910; Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1907, 1914, 1916. 

Director, School Survey, Portland, Oregon, 
1913; Salt Lake City, Utah, 1915; School Fi- 
nance Survey, Oakland, California, 1915; 
member survey staff, Baltimore, Maryland, 
1911; Butte, Montana, 1914; expert consultant 
on organization and administration, Denver, 
Colorado, school survey, 1916; Secretary, 
California Special Legislative Committee on 
Education, 1920; Educational Adviser, New 
Mexico and Washington Legislative Commis- 
sions, 1920-21; Educational Research Com- 
mittee, Commonwealth Fund, 1920-24; Edu- 
cational Finance Inquiry Commission, 1921- 
24; Advisory Committee, National Survey of 
Secondary Education, 1929-32; National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, 1929-31. 

Member: National Education Association; 
Department of Superintendence; National 
Society of College Teachers Association; Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education; 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science (Vice-President of Section Q, 
1916); Phi Beta Kappa; Phi Delta Kappa; 
Kappa Delta Pi (Laureate Chapter); Pi Gam- 
ma Mu. 

Author of seventeen published volumes 
of educational textbooks, six major school 


survey volumes, and numerous magazine ar- 
ticles; departmental editor, Monroe’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Education, 1911-13; Editor of the 
Riverside Textbooks in Education (approxi- 
mately one hundred volumes by 1933).— 
(From Leaders in Education and Who’s Who.) 


THE CUBBERLEY BOOKS 
HISTORY 

Syllabus of Lectures on the History of Education. 
302 pp., 1902. Revised and enlarged edition, 361 
pp., 1904. 

The History of Education. 849 pp., 1920. 

Readings in the History of Education. 684 pp., 
1920. 

A Brief History of Education. 462 pp., 1922. 

Public Education in the United States. 517 pp.,, 
1919. Revised and enlarged edition almost com- 
pleted, to be issued in near future. 

Readings: Public Education in the United States. 
Almost completed, to be issued in near future. 


ADMINISTRATION 

School Funds and Their Apportionment. 256 pp., 
1906. 

The Certification of Teachers. 93 pp., 1906. 

Changing Conceptions of Education. 70 pp., 1909. 

The Improvement of Rural Schools. 76 pp., 1912. 

Rural Life and Education. 367 pp., 1914. Revised 
edition, 385 pp., 1922. 

State and County Educational Reorganization. 
257 pp., 1914. 

State and County School Administration: Source 
Book. (With E. C. Elliott.) 729 pp., 1915. 

School Organization and Administration. 346 pp., 
1916. 

Public School Administration. 479 pp., 1916. Re- 
vised edition, 1922. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, 710 pp., 1929. 

The Principal and His School. 571 pp., 1923. 

State School Administration. 773 pp., 1927. 


Scuoot Surveys 

Report of the Survey of the Public Schools of 
Portland, Oregon. 317 pp., 1913. 

Report of the Survey of the Public Schools of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 324 pp., 1915. 

Report of a Survey of the Organization, Scope, 
and Finances of the Public School System of 
Oakland, California. 48 pp., 1915. 

Supplemental Report on the Organization and 
Administration of the School System of Den- 
ver, Colorado. 21 pp., 1916. 

Report of the Special Legislative Committee on 
Education for California. 96 pp., 1920. 

The Cost of Education in California. (With J. B. 
Sears.) 353 pp., 1924. 


INTRODUCTORY 


An Introduction to the Study of Education. 4% 
pp., 1925. Revised edition (with W. C. Eells), 
1932. 
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Cubberley—the Master Teacher 


Harold Benjamin 


HE crucial elements of Dad Cubberley’s 
teaching skill are illustrated by two state- 
ments attributed to Christen Kold. 

A farm youth once said to the great Danish 
schoolmaster, “I’m a practical man, Herr 
Kold, and I don’t want to go to your school 
unless I’m sure I'll get something that will be 
of practical use to me.” 

The teacher stared at the boy a moment and 
then answered slowly, “If you don’t wind 
your watch every day, it will run down—but 
if you come to my school I’ll wind you up so 
you'll never run down again!” 

On another occasion, someone asked Kold 
for his opinion of the lecture method. The 
old man’s blue eyes flashed and his voice rang 
out with passionate intensity—“When I am 
inspired I can speak so that my hearers will 
remember my words beyond the grave!” 

Cubberley’s modesty would make him 
shrink from any such claims concerning his 
own teaching skill, but many of his former 
and present students will testify that he has 
possessed in unusual measure the capacity 
to inspire the members of his classes with a 
lasting interest in education and that an im- 
portant instrument for securing this result 
has been his ability as a lecturer. What are 
the significant elements in these lectures 
which have “wound up” hundreds of Cubber- 
ley’s students? 

One of the chief characteristics of Cubber- 
ley’s lectures is their marvelous organization. 
This is something, of course, which one ex- 
pects to find in the writings of an accurate 
and conscientious scholar but does not expect 
to find always in his oral presentations. Cub- 
berley’s lectures have the organization of a 
good textbook. One reason for his facility in 
producing excellent textbooks is the fact that 
his lectures are so well organized that when 
they are completed for any one course they 
make a textbook in themselves. Most pro- 
fessorial lectures need to be made much more 
systematic before they can become even the 
basis of a textbook. Cubberley’s lectures 
merit careful study by virtue of their organi- 
zation alone. 


By Harold Benjamin, Delta 351, Professor and As 
sistant Dean, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis. 


Cubberley has brought three great gifts to 
the task of organizing his materials for lec- 
tures and for textbooks. First of all, his in- 
dustry is phenomenal. When he is working 
up a particular topic, time means nothing to 
him but a currency to be expended to the last 
available minute of the day. In the second 
place, he is aided by a remarkable memory 
for details. Curiously enough, this gift of 
accurate, ready, and comprehensive recall is 
not confined to professional matters. It ex- 
tends to meteorological data for many years 
back, to names and prices of hotels all over 
the country, to political and financial sta- 
tistics, and to a vast body of detailed infor- 
mation concerning the careers of his former 
students. No one was ever less a proverbial 
absent-minded professor than Ellwood P. 
Cubberley. 

These two characteristics, tireless industry 
and retentive memory, are essential elements 
in the ability to organize teaching materials, 
but in themselves they are not enough to 
achieve noteworthy results. Many univer- 
sity teachers have worked hard and have had 
good memories without ever being able to 
write well-organized lectures or books. A 
third thing is necessary—the ability to dis- 
cover significant relationships among facts 
and groups of facts. With respect to the or- 
ganization of materials, this ability is Cub- 
berley’s greatest gift. He has a keen eye for 
crucial issues, and he does not allow himself 
to become so immersed in details that he 
overlooks important principles. As a boy he 
studied the natural sciences in a situation 
dominated by the ideals of men like David 
Starr Jordan, and thus early he acquired the 
conviction that facts are properly gathered, 
not for their own sake, but only as materials 
from which to derive general principles— 
hypotheses, theories, or laws. 

In addition to being well organized, Cub- 
berley’s lectures are also clear. He does not 
say a thing elaborately and intricately when 
he can just as well say it simply. In teaching 
he never forgets that he is a teacher and that 
he must therefore make his students under- 
stand. As he lectures, he observes his class 
continuously and shrewdly. At the first sign 
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that he is not being understood, he passes 
quickly to restatement and illustration of his 
point. 

Indeed, Cubberley’s use of concrete details 
and vivid illustrations might well be regarded 
as an additional, outstanding feature of his 
teaching. He speaks of the shape of a rural 
school district, and his students see, not mere- 
ly boundary lines, but also the limpid length 
of Moccasin Creek, Jim Smith’s east eighty, 
the county road, the old graveyard, and the 
ridge of low sandhills to the north. He tells 
of a city’s elementary system, and his listen- 
ers get clear glimpses of the Lincoln School 
up on the heights where the doctors, bankers, 
and lawyers live, the Washington School in 
the apartment house district where fur coats 
are more plentiful than proper breakfasts for 
children, and the Garfield School across the 
railroad tracks where large classes, lock-step 
discipline, and memoriter methods of instruc- 
tion still prevail. 

Many university teachers recognize the 
value of copious illustrative material of this 
sort, but they find that it is a tremendous 
time-consumer. They may attempt some day 
to give one concrete example. They find 
themselves well launched on the interesting 
recital, and suddenly discover that the period 
is gone. Thus they conclude that they have 
only time to give the barest outline of the 
essential argument, letting the collateral 
reading supply the details. Cubberley is not 
troubled in this way, for the reason that his 
delivery is so rapid that he can give both the- 
oretical argument and illustrative details 
while an ordinary lecturer would be covering 
the argument alone. He talks faster than any 
other professor the present writer has ever 
heard lecture, yet with all his astounding 
speed of utterance he seldom gives the im- 
pression of being hurried. His words leap 
forth, not in seeming haste to be said and 
gone, but rather to clothe a bare topic in a 
rich mantle of thought that its acquaintance 
may be made decently and in due order. 

Closely associated with these characteris- 
tics of organization, clarity, wealth of detail, 
vivid illustration, and rapidity of delivery is 
the dramatic feature of Cubberley’s lectures 
which none of his students will forget. The 
essence of drama is conflict, and Dad seldom 
overlooks the dramatic possibilities of a fight. 
Where other men might speak of “move- 
ments” or “developments,” he speaks of 
“struggles” and “battles.” Many an under- 
graduate who would have slumbered peace- 
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fully through a measured, unimaginative dis. 
cussion of tax support, supervision, and sec- 
tarianism in nineteenth century American 
education, sat intensely awake in old Room 50 
at Stanford University as Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard came to life and again fought 
the enemies of free American schools. The 
space behind the long desk teemed with the 
creations of the vigorous, dynamic actor with 
flashing, black eyes—an actor whose per- 
formances were all the more compelling be- 
cause he was unconscious of his own artistry. 

To teach a required course in state school 
law at four o’clock on late spring afternoons 
is a severe test of any man’s lecturing ability, 
In the days when California required such a 
course for all candidates for teaching cre- 
dentials, Cubberley used to meet this test 
brilliantly by dramatic skill. Was it neces- 
sary, for example, to describe certain inter- 
related functions of the county  superin- 
tendent of schools, the county auditor, and 
the county treasurer? In the ordinary lec- 
turer’s hands, no topic could have served as 
a better opiate on a drowsy May afternoon, 
but with Cubberley behind the desk the dull 
material stood up and walked. 

Look! The county superintendent is now 
talking to his secretary. He questions her 
concerning this paper which he holds in his 
hands. He expresses some doubts about it. 
She answers him soothingly. She assures 
him that the document is in order. He raises 
another objection. She explains patiently. 
At length he is satisfied. Very well! He will 
sign. He takes his pen (out of Dad’s vest 
pocket), signs the paper (with a quick 
EPC), affixes thereto an official seal (with a 
sharp blow from Dad’s fist upon the desk), 
hands the document back to the waiting girl, 
and says briskly, “Take that to the county 
auditor and ask him to approve it, and then 
take it to the county treasurer and see if he'll 
give us the money.” The secretary goes trip- 
ping down the corridor of the old county 
courthouse while the students in Room 50 sit 
on the edges of their chairs in eager expect- 
ancy. Will the auditor approve and will the 
treasurer pay? The audience does not have 
long to wait for the answer. The play moves 
fast when Dad runs the show, and the dis- 
missal gong sounds all too soon. 

By the exigencies of his craft, a master 
teacher needs also to be a vivid personality. 
Those who know Cubberley as a teacher and 
as a man will bear witness that he ranks high 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Cubberley—the Master Historian 


HEN Ellwood P. Cubberley began his 
teaching at Stanford University in 1898 
he was assigned courses both in the history 
and administration of education. This fortu- 
nate junction of interests has continued 
through a third of a century to enrich and 
broaden his contributions to both these fields. 
Thus, his writings on the history of education 
avoid the encyclopedic and give attention 
rather to the sweeping trends which have pro- 
found and practical significance for the work 
of school administration today. At the same 
time his works on administration have suc- 
ceeded because they equip the student with 
tested historical principles of school control 
rather than mere rules of thumb for day-by- 
day routine. 

Although his important contributions are 
thus seen to be really inseparable, Dr. Cub- 
berley’s writings in the history of education 
constitute the basis of the present brief ar- 
ticle. The development, purpose, and theme 
of his various publications in this field will 
be told, as far as possible, in the Dean’s own 
words. 

He relates how, when he began to teach the 
history of education, he “found it necessary, 
almost from the first, to begin the construc- 
tion of a Syllabus of Lectures which would 
permit of my teaching the subject more as a 
phase of the history of the rise and progress 
of our Western civilization than would any 
existing text.” After four years of classroom 
use, the Syllabus was published in book 
form. In 1904, a second revised edition was 
issued.2, Long out of print and rapidly ap- 
proaching the status of a rare book, this Syl- 
labus, with its clear-cut, logical organization, 
its rich reference material, and its abundant 
illustrations, still constitutes a mine of useful 
material which anyone beginning today to 
teach or study the history of education may 
profitably explore. 

Dr. Cubberley’s next publication in the 
historical field was a brief, bold challenge to 
static and reactionary viewpoints with re- 
spect to education.? This monograph, print- 


By William G. Carr, Delta 265, Director, Research 
Division, National Education Association, Washington, 


William G. Carr 


ed in less than seventy small pages, offered, 
as described by Dr. Suzzallo in an editorial 
preface, “an illuminating historical treatment 
of the problem of educational reconstruction.” 
In these pages we read: first, how our social 
and economic life has changed and is chang- 
ing; next, how our views of the purpose of the 
school are changing and must continue to 
change; finally, how the school by shifting its 
emphasis “from methods to men” can touch 
and heal “many of the evils and shortcomings 
of democracy.” 

After the publication of this little book, 
there elapsed a decade during which Profes- 
sor Cubberley published no book in the field 
of educational history. The Stanford School 
of Education was growing, administrative 
matters pressed for attention, and others 
handled the courses in history which the 
Dean had developed in the earlier years. In 
1919, however, appeared his Public Educa- 
tion in the United States,* an historical inter- 
pretation of our present-day educational 
problems. The book was in a sense an an- 
swer to the criticism which the history of edu- 
cation as a subject of study was then receiv- 
ing. The preface to the book admits that 
such criticism was justified. The need for 
the reorganization in the teaching of the sub- 
ject is frankly faced and several specific 
methods of reorganization are suggested in 
the preface and incorporated in the book it- 
self. For example, nearly half of the book is 
given over to the history of education in the 
twentieth century. The European _back- 
ground of American education is not neglect- 
ed but it is compressed into a single intro- 
ductory chapter. Strict chronological and 
encyclopedic treatment is avoided in favor of 
the organization in terms of large topics. 
Especially is the growing importance of edu- 
cation stressed in the light of modern social, 
economic, and political changes. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh chapters of Public Educa- 
tion in the United States contain the finest 
strictly historical passages which Dr. Cub- 
berley has produced. In these hundred 
pages, the author tells the story of our battles 
for free public schools. The dramatic and 
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controversial aspects of the story are fully 
capitalized, the topical organization around 
“the seven strategic points in the struggle” is 
helpful and logical, the opposing forces in the 
great conflict are clearly set forth, and the 
whole episode is told as a simple, direct, and 
wholly arresting narrative. 

The next year there appeared two com- 
panion volumes, the History of Education® 
and the Readings in the History of Educa- 
tion. These constitute a survey of educa- 
tional practice and progress as a phase of the 
development and spread of Western civiliza- 
tion. The great theme of these books, in their 
author’s own words, is “the emancipation of 
the intellect of man, and the efforts to per- 
petuate the progress made through the or- 
ganization of educational institutions.” The 
volume of readings were those collected and 
used by Dr. Cubberley in his teaching of the 
subject at Harvard in 1910-11 and at Stanford 
in other years. In 1922 the demand for a 
shorter course in the history of education led 
to the publication of his Brief History of Edu- 
cation,’ a condensation of the larger work. 

Those who have studied under Dean Cub- 
berley know that every course he offers is a 
course in the history of education. Given a 
difficult problem in school policy he fre- 
quently remarks, “I can understand this bet- 
ter if I know how it came to be.” Then fol- 
lows a quick reappraisal of the situation from 
the historical viewpoint, flooding the issue 
with light from the past, and frequently indi- 
cating the solution almost automatically. He 
is himself the best illustration of the state- 
ment which he often makes, that a proper 
study of the history of education is one of the 
best elements in preparation for educational 
leadership. 


Works In THE History oF EDUCATION BY 
Exttwoop P. CuBBERLEY 


1. Syllabus of Lectures on the History of Education, 
With Selected Bibliographies. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1902. 2 Volumes. 

2. Syllabus of Lectures on the History of Education, 
With Selected Bibliographies and Suggested Readings. 
Second Edition Revised and Enlarged. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1904. 361 pp. 


3. Changing Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. 
4. Public Education in Dh United States. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 517 pp 

5. The History of Education. 
Mifflin Co., 1920. 849 pp. 

6. Readings in the History of Education. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. 684 pp. 

7. A Brief History of Education. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1922. 462 pp. 


Boston: Houghton 


Boston: 


“The thing that has always stood out has been 
the man’s unassumingness; he has always been 
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quiet, to some extent a listener, a thinker, and 
yet when he has spoken he has spoken as one 
having authority and because he knew.”—Lotus 
D. Coffman. 


“Dr. Cubberley so impressed me with the pos- 
sibilities of the scientific study of education that I 
decided to change my life work from the field of 
biology to the study of education.”—Fred Ayer. 


“I have studied with him, taught with him, 
travelled in Europe with him, visited with him, 
and have seen him when he was well and when 
he was sick. Under any and all conditions he 
was always the same Cubberley, always with per- 
fect equilibrium.”—Edward C. Elliott. 


“Away back in 1906 or 1907 we had Dr. Cub- 
berley address a roomful of us. New York had 
then a senior wrangler who always began, ‘I beg 
to take issue with the learned lecturer.’ He 
slammed into the professor’s advocacy of pro- 
ductive criticism from a supervisor as necessary 
to improve a teacher’s work. Our polemic issue- 
taker was particularly nasty in his ridicule of 
‘pussy-foot criticism.’ He was outrageously rude 
to our guest speaker. Most of us knew that Cub- 
berley could easily wipe the floor with our war- 
like arguer, but the Dean remarked, ‘Those are 
interesting views. Does anyone have others?’ 
Then he sat down and quietly saw different ones 
in our group skin, slay, and bury our oratorical 
friend.”—William McAndrew. 


President Clarence Phelps tells of a fifteen-min- 
ute conversation with Dr. Cubberley which 
changed his life. He said that when he was a law 
student at Stanford Dr. Cubberley pointed out to 
him ways in which a young man of his type 
might look forward to working on things that 
would be really constructive. “He was so con- 
vincing in his attitude toward the new field of 
education as it was then, in contrast with the 
field of law,” says Phelps, “that I went back and 
changed my major to educational administra- 
tion.” 


R. G. Jones, Superintendent of Schools at 
Cleveland, Ohio, says that once, on a trip to Cali- 
fornia, he went to see Dr. Cubberley. “I was 
perfectly astounded,” he says, “at the ability he 
had to visualize our city school system—with 
which he was not acquainted, analyze the condi- 
tions that one would expect to prevail—and 
analyze them correctly, and follow up all this 
with recommendations that were as clear as 
crystal. I consider him one of the most substan- 
tial and useful educators this country has pro- 
duced.” 
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© yet of us remember our schooling, espe- 
cially the college years, in terms of our 
instructors. Names of courses and texts, 
much of the content of even the most helpful 
and interesting courses, gradually fade into 
dimness. Much of what is retained is closely 
associated with the memory of certain in- 
structors. 

These teachers, as we view them in retro- 
spect, range from a few who have left an un- 
favorable impression on us to those masters 
at the other end of the scale who have been 
our examples, our inspiration, and our guides. 
Between these two groups who stand out 
sharply in our memory are all too many who 
made such a slight imprint that each passing 
year dims whatever mark they made until it 
is with an effort that we identify or evaluate 
their contributions to our lives. 

Few college instructors have had the whole- 
some, challenging influence upon their stu- 
dents that Dean Cubberley has had during 
the last third of acentury. When we remem- 
ber that a majority of his students have been 
high school or college instructors, or else 
supervisors and administrators in the public 
schools, we partially grasp the extent of the 
influence that has radiated through our edu- 
cational system. Thousands of classroom 
teachers who never met this master in’ person 
have been much better teachers because of 
this “remote control.” 

What has caused this remarkable teaching 
success? What traits and attainments have 
combined to make the results of his class- 
room work so unusual? Fortunately these 
traits, attainments, and techniques can be un- 
derstood and emulated. Though we cannot 
reach the heights of the master, we may more 
closely approach him by an understanding of 
the elements that combine to bring about this 
most successful career as a teacher. The 
seven courses that the present writer took 
with Doctor Cubberley were all mountain- 
top experiences. It is on the memory of these 
two years that this analysis and evaluation is 
ventured. 


By Frank A. Balyeat, Alpha Alpha 313, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, School of Education, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, and Curriculum Director, Okla- 
homa City High Schools. 


Cubberley—as Seen by a Student 


Frank A. Balyeat 


We who have had studies with him in re- 
cent years have reaped the benefit of his long 
period of study and travel and research. All 
have been impressed with his scholarship and 
his unusual grasp of subject matter. All 
have admired his rich fund of information and 
the remarkable interpretation and applica- 
tion of this knowledge. On every point he 
had in store and at immediate command a 
wide range of pertinent, helpful, illuminating 
illustrations. Such a background of experi- 
ence tends to make some instructors unduly 
reminiscent. What seems to them deeply in- 
teresting and fitting because of its personal 
halo may prove to the class both tedious and 
boresome. We did not observe this weakness 
in Dr. Cubberley. The good taste and judg- 
ment exercised in drawing on this wealth of 
reading and experience have favorably im- 
pressed his students and afforded them a most 
worthy example. 

Too many teachers with long and success- 
ful experience in presenting certain subjects 
really suffer from this preparedness. They 
either fail to realize the importance of daily 
preparation or else trust to previous success 
and reputation because of the pressure of 
other interests and duties. In contrast with 
such instructors, Dr. Cubberley, although his 
long experience has made him unusually fa- 
miliar with the material he teaches, impresses 
his students with the fact that he has used 
care in organizing each lesson, has refreshed 
his memory, has provided special teaching 
materials, and has made meticulous prepara- 
tion for the needs of the group. The related 
nature of some of his courses affords an un- 
usual opportunity for conscious or uncon- 
scious repetition. But the absence of repeti- 
tion from course to course, the abundance of 
fresh content and technique, and the appro- 
priate applications, have made a deep impres- 
sion upon his students. 

His infinite capacity for work, and his deep 
joy in much hard work, enable him to do jus- 
tice to his teaching and administration while 
carrying a heavy load of authorship and edi- 
torial duties. He seems imbued with a deep 
sense of duty to those enrolled in his classes 
and refuses to allow them to suffer from other 
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demands made upon his time and interest 
and strength. This energy, this dynamic 
spirit, is contagious in his classes. Students 
gladly assume the unusual work expected 
without any feeling of overwork. 

Members of his classes often marvel at his 
ability to live so long and so strenuously with- 
out getting old. Conservation and wise ex- 
penditure of energy are continuously and 
forcefully exemplified in his teaching. His 
ability to see problems through the eyes of 
the immature teacher affords his students a 
good example to carry back into the various 
situations where their ability to sense and see 
others’ views and limitations contributes 
much to their professional success. 

Another quality that has greatly enhanced 
the results of his teaching is his broad, sym- 
pathetic understanding of other fields and of 
life, generally. This valuable trait has con- 
tributed in a special way to his work in the 
fields of History of Education and of School 
Administration. As one listens to the presen- 
tations in class or pursues the work set up as 
a part of the course, he is impressed by the 
way in which the threads of the course are 
so naturally and effectively woven with those 
of other fields of study and with the major 
phases of life. It is this vitalizing of his sub- 
jects that makes them and their teacher stand 
out’so vividly and helpfully through the years. 

Dr. Cubberley has convictions and does not 
fear to express them, yet his students are 
constantly impressed with his respect and tol- 
erance for the views and convictions of others. 
Nor is this respect accorded only to outstand- 
ing authorities. The humblest member of his 
class is encouraged to think for himself and 
to develop and defend viewpoints. One is re- 
warded, not penalized, for taking issue with 
the instructor’s views, provided that he is 
sincere and shows an open-minded attitude. 
Nor are others belittled for their less worthy 
attitudes. The writer cannot recall one 
single instance when a member of a class was 
embarrassed, annoyed or ridiculed by the in- 
structor. His courtesy to his students can- 
not be forgotten. 

His students are never reduced to identical 
moulds in their views or ways of thinking. 
Initiative and individuality are developed, 
stimulated, encouraged, and rewarded. 
Guided by the sane thinking that character- 
izes these courses some who by nature and 
previous training are erratic become sta- 
bilized and rationalized, without losing indi- 
viduality. Genius is not stifled. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Dr. Cubberley’s philosophy of life is one of 
the transforming influences on his classes. It 
rests upon an admirable sense of values, a 
sane insight that enables him to perceive life 
in its true meaning, and a vision that sees be- 
yond the years. To feel this gripping philos- 
ophy of his, to sit under its spell, to feel its 
challenge then and thereafter, these are in- 
valuable by-products of his courses. 

The excellent teacher is a helpful guide. 
Increasingly we are understanding this and 
are in part judging teachers by this criterion. 
Professor Cubberley is such a teacher. No 
matter how small or how large the class, re- 
gardless of what may have been one’s place 
in the teaching world, a student feels that this 
great teacher is interested in him. He is very 
human and easily approached. That is why 
we like to speak of him as “Dad.” That is 
why former students, when time and distance 
permit, feel free and fortunate to retrace their 
steps to Stanford and lay their problems be- 
fore their great teacher, for he is still their 
teacher, though many years may have passed 
since their last enrollment. They feel repaid 
by the kindly, helpful counsel, by the stimu- 
lating guidance which they have enjoyed in 
all of their contacts with “Dad” Cubberley. 

Added to these consciously cultivated 
traits that have made him one of America’s 
master teachers is a most forceful, challeng- 
ing, pleasing personality. It grips and holds 
from the start. It is his personality that has 
made this composite of excellent teaching 
traits so unusually effective. We who are 
proud to be numbered among “Dad’s” stu- 
dents feel that we are very fortunate to have 
known him as a teacher and to have sat at his 
feet to see and feel life with him. 


Master Teacher 


(Continued from page 4) 
in both respects. The qualities which stand 
out in his teaching stand out also in his per- 
sonality, in his life. Orderly, industrious, 
lively, fluent, colorful, and imaginative—Ell- 
wood Patterson Cubberley may retire from 
formal teaching service, but his words will 
still ring in the memories of his students. 
Facing their hardest teaching assignments, 
conscious of their own limited abilities, they 
know that the quality of their work has been 
permanently bettered because they once sat 
in Cubberley’s classroom and were inflamed 
by a spark from the fire of his genius. 
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HEN the accounts are balanced, Cub- 

berley’s real worth will be found not 
in his work as an educational physicist, not as 
an educational physician, not as a promoter 
of the literature of education, as evidenced 
through his editorship of more than a score 
of notable professional volumes in the River- 
side Series of textbooks in education. Above 
each and all of these are his achievements as 
a pedagogue. He has been, and yet is, a 
teachers of inspiring distinction. At Stan- 
ford University, he has created a school of 
education of far-flung influence. Of vastly 
greater significance is the fact of his creation 
of a school of educators. His students, serv- 
ing as they are in a multitude of places of 
power, are the living proofs that he is not an 
individual, but an institution.—President Ed- 
ward C. Elliott, Purdue University. 


* * * 


We are on the battle line, whether we wish 
it or like it, and the situation calls for both 
defensive and offensive tactics. We must de- 
fend the rights which we have won after long 
and hard fighting, and the opportunity now 
presents itself to take the offensive and to 
bring home to the American people the tre- 
mendous importance, for the future national 
life that the educational services to our chil- 
dren be not in any serious manner curtailed. 
France, Germany, England, Belgium, and 
Italy, despite their crushing financial burdens 
and their comparative poverty, have main- 
tained their schools at a high level; there is no 
economic or public reason why America 
should not do the same. Reasonable cuts in 
maintenance charges we will assume, but at- 
tempts to sweep aside the established guar- 
antees must be fought to a finish.—Ellwood P. 
Cubberley. 


* * 


As a result of more than a century of evo- 
lution, public education has gradually been 
established as a great state interest, and it 
may be said to be a settled conviction of our 
people not only that the maintenance of a lib- 
eral system of public instruction is one of the 
important duties of the State, but that such a 
system of public instruction contributes 


markedly to the moral uplift of the people to 
a higher civic virtue, and to increased eco- 
nomic returns to the State. 


We of today con- 


Quotations of Interest Today 


ceive of free public education as a birthright 
of the child on the one hand, and as an exer- 
cise of the state’s inherent right to self- 
preservation and improvement on the other. 
The children of today are the citizens of to- 
morrow, and to prepare them well for their 
duties is both the obligation and the oppor- 
tunity of the State——Ellwood P. Cubberley. 


* aa * 


In reading the article on education in al- 
most any of our state constitutions, one can 
experience no doubt that education has been 
made an important state interest, or that the 
State is the real unit in educational affairs. 
The authority of the State in educational 
matters is clearly implied or asserted, and the 
directions given the legislature and the gov- 
ernmental subdivisions of the State are man- 
datory in character. An examination of the 
School Law of any American State will re- 
veal still further the state character of the 
school system which has been provided. Al- 
though the management and control of the 
schools of any district or town or city may 
be placed by law in the hands of locally 
elected officials; although much liberty of 
action may be granted locally by the School 
Code; and although the large burden for the 
support of schools may fall on local sources 
of taxation; the schools nevertheless exist to 
carry out a state purpose, as expressed in the 
state constitution and the school law, and the 
local governing authorities act as agents for 
the State and can do only those things which 
the school law permits of being done. Nor 
can cities in their charters supercode the legal 
and constitutional requirements of the State. 
—Ellwood P. Cubberley. 


Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.—Or- 
dinance of 1787. 


Resolved, That the American Federation of 
Labor urge . the protection of our pub- 
lic schools; and that they put squarely before 
their fellow citizens the danger in which re- 
duction of school revenues will place their 
schools.—A. F. of L. 
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HI DELTA KAPPA has responded en- 

thusiastically to “A Call to Service.” 
Thirty-six chapters have voted “yes” on the 
referendum proposed that a contingency fund 
of $4,000 be set aside from surplus to help 
deal with the crisis now facing education. 
Only one chapter has failed to turn in a ballot 
and four chapters voted in the negative. The 
Executive Committee hereby wishes to re- 
port what steps it has taken to make your 
mandate effective and to propose a further 
step in the program. They bespeak your 
serious consideration and definite action on 
this additional proposal for in it they believe 
lies the larger contribution which Phi Delta 
Kappa can make to the cause of Public Edu- 
cation. 

The original program proposed by the 
Executive Committee had two aspects: the 
first, an emergency one intended to forestall 
hasty uncritical action in the time of an 
emergency which might do irreparable dam- 
age to public education; the second, a long- 
term program of helping the American public 
to rethink soberly its position with respect to 
public education and to formulate a program 
in conformity with present-day needs—a pro- 
gram which they can and will finance. The 
Executive Committee thought that energy, 
time, and money would be conserved if Phi 
Delta Kappa’s effort were made a part of the 
larger program already outlined by the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education. 
To this end they made available immediately 
to the Commission a sum of $1,000 for the 
printing and distribution of materials. This 
sum has been increased to $2,500 following 
the recent vote of the chapters setting up a 
contingency fund of $4,000. 

Another phase of the immediate program 
was to prepare an exhibit for the World’s Fair 
of Chicago calling attention to the emergency 
in Education. No other agency had planned 
such an exhibit. Phi Delta Kappa assumed 
that responsibility. The cost of this is being 
kept down to approximately $1,500 due to the 
fact that the Fair Administration gave the 
space without charge. At the time of this 
writing the exhibit is practically completed. 


Phi Delta Kappa Responds to 
“A Call to Service” 
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Similarly with respec: to the “long-term 
program,” the Executive Committee decided 
to ask the Emergency Commission to assign 
to Phi Delta Kappa a project for which we 
could assume the financial responsibility. 
Such a long-term project should enable Phi 
Delta Kappa to serve education by assuming 
responsibility for a share in the leadership 
that would help the American public to re- 
think its program of public education in the 
light of the American tradition and the needs 
of present and future American life as these 
may be revealed by research. The attitude 
of the Commission with respect to the devel- 
opment of these issues is well expressed in the 
following statement: 

“It is difficult to envisage further progress 
toward the realization of the essential ideal- 
ism of democracy except from the point of 
view of an ever growing and developing pro- 
gram of free public schools. Yet we should 
realize that a critical moment such as this 
subjects even our most cherished tenets to 
review. We who are especially interested in 
the cause embodied in our public schools 
should recognize this fact, and we should go 
before the people in a spirit of unequivocal 
frankness for this review. Our action should 
be based on a faith in people that in itself is 
fundamental to our cause, a faith in free 
thought, and a faith in free discussion as the 
way to safe conclusions in all social issues. 
Let us show a desire to have the most incisive 
questions discussed freely, our part being 
that of so directing discussion as to guarantee 
thorough consideration of all essential facts 
and of all points of view.” 

The Commission members had in mind 
such a program of “adult education,” but they 
had postponed its initiation because they had 
not found any well organized group to whom 
they could turn over the responsibility for it. 
When we proposed that Phi Delta Kappa do it 
they immediately and enthusiastically as- 
sented. 

The project, in brief, is as follows: 

1. That there be printed a booklet setting forth 
fundamental issues, dealing with the extent of 
the public’s responsibility for education, such as, 
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length of school period, scope of the curriculum, 
variety of services, etc. ‘The above booklet 
would also contain suggestions to conference 
leaders as to the spirit and method which should 
characterize their procedures. It could be in 
the nature of a manual for conference leaders. 

2. That there be printed another booklet some- 
what larger than the first containing résumés of 
outstanding statements on both sides of the above 
issues and sources of further data. 

3. That there be printed a third brief bulletin 
for use of Phi Delta Kappans solely, containing 
suggestions concerning the organization of chap- 
ter programs and state programs. 

4. That booklets 1 and 2 be prepared by W. E. 
Carr of the N. E. A. Research Division under the 
direction of the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education and Phi Delta Kappa; that 
they be issued under the auspices of the Emergen- 
cy Commission with definite recognition of the 
fact that the cost of publication is borne by Phi 
Delta Kappa; that they be ready for distribution 
in the fall when schools open. 

5. That the third booklet on chapter programs 
be prepared by the Executive Committee of Phi 
Delta Kappa and be ready for distribution by the 
time schools open in the fall. 

6. That the responsibility for making proper 
use of these materials be placed squarely upon 
the shoulders of local and alumni chapters. 


Such, in brief, is the program proposed to 
the Emergency Commission and approved by 
them on May 27. The work of preparing the 
materials is already under way. 

The above is a brief résumé of the action 
taken by your Executive Committee to mobi- 
lize the power of our organization in the pres- 
ent emergency. Much of it has of necessity 
had to be done without referring the matters 
to the local chapters due to the pressure of 
time. We can only hope that it will call forth 
your enthusiastic support—Rudolph D. Lind- 
quist, National President. 


William John Cooper Resigns 


Dr. William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education since 1929, an- 
nounced his resignation today to accept the 
appointment of Professor of Education at 
George Washington University where he 
will direct the courses in educational admin- 
istration. This is a field in which Dr. Cooper 
has acquired a national reputation because 
of his wide experience in many different 
phases of educational administration, first as 
city superintendent of schools at Piedmont, 
Fresno and San Diego, California, then as 
State Commissioner of Education in Cali- 
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fornia, during which time he directed the 
teacher education in seven teachers colleges 
of the state. He was also ex-officio member 
of the Board of Regents of the University of 
California. Later, as United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, he had the opportunity 
during the past four years, to become ac- 
quainted with educational conditions in prac- 
tically every state in the Union. 

As Commissioner of Education, Dr. Cooper 
added a number of new lines of work to the 
Office of Education as, for example, work in 
tests and measurements, in special problems 
of handicapped children, in radio education, 
Western European education and Negro edu- 
cation. Also, during his incumbency, three 
national surveys of education of importance 
were carried on under his direction, one in 
the field of secondary education, one in school 
finance, and one in teacher-training problems. 


N. E. A. — CHICAGO 


PH! DELTA KAPPA 
DINNER PROGRAM 


July 5, 1933 5:45 p.m. 


HAMILTON CLUB 
20 South Dearborn 


$1.00 per PLATE 
(Price reduced from $1.25 per plate) 


Address: DR. CHARLES H. JUDD 
“A Century of Progress in Education”’ 


Nu Alumni Chapter, Chicago, is sponsor 
for this annual meeting of 1933. Every 
member of Phi Delta Kappa attending the 
meetings of the N. E. A. is urged to give 
heed to this invitation to attend this meet- 
ing. Reservations may be made by ad- 
dressing W. H. Spurgin, Secretary of Nu 
Alumni Chapter, 7855 South Shore Drive, 
Chicago. Tickets may be secured at the 
registration desk of the N. E. A.; at the 
National Office of Phi Delta Kappa; or at 
the Phi Delta Kappa exhibit, Social Science 
Hall, World’s Fair. There will be an at- 
tempt to accommodate those who fail to se- 
cure tickets in advance by a sale of tickets 
at the Hamilton Club on the evening of the 
dinner. 
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HI DELTA KAPPA has called upon its 

members to unite as never before in de- 
fense of our educational system. The aver- 
age layman, witnessing Phi Delta Kappa’s 
alarm over the strong attack now being made 
upon education would, perhaps, suspect that 
the fraternity was actuated by an ulterior 
motive. Reasoning by analogy, he would 
say that it is quite natural for any group to be- 
come concerned and to assume an embattled 
pose when its economic security and its po- 
sition in the social order comes under fire. 
In other words, he would think that much of 
Phi Delta Kappa’s activity in behalf of edu- 
cation has its wellsprings in self-interest. 

The layman would doubtless be wrong in 
his major premise. By and large, the educa- 
tors the country over are unquestionably 
more concerned about what will happen to 
the youth of America if education is greatly 
curtailed than they are about what will hap- 
pen to themselves personally. Were this not 
so, our profession would be a sorry one and 
we would scarcely deserve that trust which 
the nation has placed in us. 

It is but natural, however, that we should 
be concerned, in lesser degree, about the 
future of our profession, for most of us hope 
that we have before us a lifetime of service in 
it. A certain great leader among us fre- 
quently refers to Phi Delta Kappa as an or- 
ganization of the younger men in Education. 
And, in general, that reference is quite ap- 
propriate. Although Phi Delta Kappa has on 
its rolls most of the older men who have con- 
tributed to the science of education in Amer- 
ica, yet the fraternity is made up predomi- 
nantly of young men. 

Now, the younger men in education are in 
a “tough spot.” Attracted by the possibilities 
for service in this new science and inspired by 
the dynamic work of the older generation of 
educational scientists, a host of young teach- 
ers have recently gone in for extensive ad- 
vanced professional preparation. The pres- 
ent economic upheaval with its attendant 
drastic reduction in expenditures for public 
services, finds many of these young men com- 


By Arthur E. Traxler, Zeta 401, Secretary of Zeta 
Chapter, School of Education, University of Chicago. 


A Call to Young Men for Action 


Arthur E. Traxler 
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pleting, or nearing the completion of, their 
graduate work. They are trained and ready 
for service, but they have no place in which to 
serve. It is probable that for every young 
man who will get established in a position this 
year, a large number will fail to find even 
temporary employment. 

If the present uncertainty were a condition 
of a year or two—or even a half dozen years— 
it wouldn’t matter greatly. But there is rea- 
son to believe that it is much more funda- 
mental than that. Many of the present edu- 
cational enterprises are being vigorously at- 
tacked and there is widespread demand that 
education be reduced to the “fundamentals.” 
In many schools the first enterprise to go is 
that one which is the very life of educational 
progress, namely, research. As young men 
in education face the prospect of dwindling 
research activities in public schools and a vast 
reduction of much needed experimentation, 
they cannot but realize that the very founda- 
tion of their profession is at stake. 

Phi Delta Kappa’s call to all members of 
the fraternity to unite in defense of educa- 
tion is not, therefore, an appeal handed down 
from a few outstanding leaders to the lesser 
members of the profession. It is a cry of 
young men urging one another to organized 
action to maintain a high quality of training 
for the youth they serve and to defend vigor- 
ously the future of that new science which is 
their heritage from the older generation of 
educators. 


Dr. Suzzallo says that when he was a school 
principal in Alameda he one day received a let- 
ter from Cubberley suggesting that a year hence 
he should join him as one of his associates on the 
Stanford faculty. The proposal was made with 
the condition that Suzzallo should join him at 
Columbia University as a fellow student in the 
Graduate School during the intervening year. 
Suzzallo says: “I think that this invitation to join 
him as a fellow student in the Graduate School 
illustrates his persistent attitude toward his for- 
mer students and the subordinate members of 
his faculty as completely as any incident I know 
in all the many working relationships which we 
have had.” 
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E all want economy in education. , Of 
course we do. We don’t know what it 
means, but we are for it. Surely, we are all 
patriots, and it is always patriotic to shout 
loudly for anything that everybody else is 
shouting for. 

War, for instance. The man who opposes 
war when everybody else is beating drums is 
atraitor. After the tumult and the shouting 
die, and we have struggled for a generation 
with the aftermath of war, and we begin to 
realize that no nation ever wins a war, we 
see that the real patriot was the one who— 
in the midst of national hysteria—fought for 
peace. 

But that is another story. 

Just now our national hysteria is drum- 
ming up recruits in the war for economy in 
education. 

We don’t know what economy is; but— 
never mind—we insist on having it. 

We are like the man whose loyalty to the 
Monroe Doctrine was questioned. “What!” 
remonstrated an incensed patriot—one hun- 
dred per cent American. “You don’t believe 
in the Monroe Doctrine!” 

“T never said any such thing,” answered the 
suspected man. “I believe in the Monroe 
Doctrine with all my heart. I would gladly 
lay down my life for it. What I said is that I 
haven’t the slightest idea what it means.” 

So—patriots all—we stand stoutly for 
economy in education. 

What is economy? We are not quite sure. 
The answer seems to be saving money, in- 
stead of spending it. That sounds simple. 
But when we ask how we can be sure that 
there is any real economy in saving money, 
the question does not seem so simple. 

For example, there is the well-known case 
of the farmer who saved hay. He said he 
cal’lated that if he fed his donkey, each day, 
a little less hay than the day before, he would 
train his donkey to live without eating at all. 
The experiment was a great success until one 
day the donkey—who probably did not un- 


By William Trufant Foster, Beta 9, Director, Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, Newton, Mass. 
This article was broadcast over Station WNAC, Boston, 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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derstand the scientific theory underlying the 
experiment—up and died. Anyway, the 
farmer saved his hay. 

Then there is the story you read the other 
day of the poor old man of Maine, who was 
found, dead of starvation, on a dirty mattress, 
in a shabby, leaky, unpainted cabin. He was 
given a pauper’s funeral. 

What to do with the cabin was the next 
question. The best thing to do, everybody 
agreed, was to touch it off with a match. But 
just then, somebody noticed a piece of green 
paper sticking through a hole in the mattress. 
It proved to be money. 

Quickly the mattress was ripped open. Out 
came coins, Federal Reserve notes, and gold 
galore. 

The Poor Old Man of Maine! 

He had chosen the lowest possible standard 
of living, while his very deathbed was stuffed 
with enough purchasing power to enable him 
to live in affluence. 

This rich old miser did not suffer in vain, 
for the tragic drama in which he was the sole 
actor puts the limelight upon a timely truth. 
This man’s standard of living was not meas- 
ured by his command over the products of 
labor. His standard of living resulted, not 
from what he might have consumed, but from 
what he did consume. That is equally true 
of all of us. A higher standard of living is a 
larger per capita volume of consumption. 

Now, at this time, the standard of living of 
the people of the United States is too low, be- 
cause too much purchasing power is stuffed 
in old mattresses, or in safe deposit boxes, or 
kept from circulation in idle bank deposits. 
Right now this country as a whole, is hoard- 
ing too much and spending too little. It is 
wasting its substance in riotous saving. Only 
in degree does the folly of the United States 
differ from the folly of the Poor Old Man of 
Maine. 

And so, when anybody insists that it is 
economy to save more money, by cutting 
down school expenditures, we should remind 
him of the thrifty farmer who saved his hay 
and let his donkey die, and the thrifty old 
man of Maine who tried a similar experiment 


on himself. 
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Certainly, we all favor economy in educa- 

tion. But is it economy to spend millions of 
dollars in preparing teachers, and then not al- 
low them to teach? Already we have closed 
our school doors to 50,000 teachers. We don’t 
need them to saw wood, or sell bonds, or tend 
spindles. Every vocation has its surplus 
workers. Cutting down the school rosters 
lengthens the breadlines. This is not econ- 
omy. This is waste. It is the most tragic of 
all wastes—the waste of human beings. 

Let us economize, by all means. But is it 
economy to crowd children into dirty school 
buildings, dilapidated portables and fire traps, 
at the very time when four out of five of our 
carpenters, masons, steel workers, architects 
and contractors are out of work? The great 
state of Ohio has cut down its expenditures 
on school buildings 99 per cent, while it is 
supporting by charity 100,000 idle Ohio men 
in the buildings trades. This is not economy: 
it is a tragic waste of human beings. 

Let us, by all means, cultivate the ancient 
virtue of thrift. But is it thrift to make print- 
ing presses and not use them? To build pa- 
per mills and shut them down? To organize 
efficient publishing houses and deny them the 
opportunity to serve us? That is precisely 
what we are doing now, in so far as we are 
using dirty and obsolete textbooks merely to 
save money. That is not economy. That is 
extravagance. 

We must agree with the economy patriots 
on one point: we should eliminate all useless 
branches of education. But is adult educa- 
tion useless today? Is adult education a 
waste when ten million adults, unemployed 
through no fault of their own, have nothing 
better to do than profit by education? As 
jobs have become scarcer, we have cut, cut, 
cut the educational opportunities for jobless 
men and women. We have cut extension 
courses, continuation courses, Americaniza- 
tion courses. Fall River has cut such work 
to the core. Boston papers, editorially, have 
commended to other cities the patriotic ex- 
ample of Fall River; and this in a crisis in 
which the Nation must maintain its morale or 
perish. Closing schools for adults because 
there is a depression, is like closing hospitals 
because there is an epidemic. 

Fall River, without state aid, possibly has 
no choice in the matter; but cities which still 
have abundant resources are using the plight 
of other cities as an excuse for crippling the 
schools. My own city of Newton, for ex- 
ample, possesses so much wealth, and has 
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such excellent credit, that it recently borrow- 

ed money at less than eight-tenths of one per 
cent interest per year; yet Newton at the same 
time cut down its school expenditures. That 
is not economy. Hard-headed business men, 
if they had vision and mental balance, would 
not become victims of national hysteria, 
They would seize this opportunity to 
strengthen instead of weaken their educa- 
tional systems. In the end, that will prove to 
be economy. 

Recent papers report the strike of 20,000 
school children in Chicago. What are they 
striking for? Shorter hours? Not at all. 
They are striking for pay for their teachers. 
Our governments used to protect the teachers 
from assaults by the pupils. Now the pupils 
are trying to protect the teachers from as- 
saults by the government. Chicago is the 
second wealthiest city in the wealthiest 
country in the world. Yet for eight months 
Chicago has not paid its teachers. The teach- 
ers have rendered more than 20 millions of 
dollars of services for which they have not 
been paid. 

During this very time, while the city has re- 
fused to pay these debts incurred for the care 
of its own children, the city has spent 18 mil- 
lions in preparation for another World’s Fair, 
primarily an advertising scheme. Is this 
economy? One thousand persons have heard 
of the disgraceful treatment of Chicago 
teachers to every one person who will attend 
the Chicago Fair. It is common knowledge 
that those of us who oppose retrenchment in 
education are called impractical idealists. It is 
too bad, we are told, that we do not know any- 
thing about finance. Who, then, are the wise 
men who do know about finance? The bank- 
ers? The politicians? Well, every day we 
have new reasons for doubting their wisdom. 
Their school economy measures are penny- 
wise, pound-foolish. As a matter of fact, the 
teachers who condemn the scuttling of the 
schools are the practical leaders in this crisis. 
There is no economic justification for the 
school-scuttling campaign. The United States 
at this moment possesses every physical 
means of maintaining education at the high- 
est level ever reached. The only need is 
adequate purchasing power disbursed as 
wages. And purchasing power is absolutely 
subject to human control. By collective ac- 
tion, under Federal leadership, we can supply 
all the currency and credit which we need. 
We shall do precisely that as soon as we re- 
nounce the Economics of Despair, and pro- 
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ceed to use our hoarded purchasing power. 
That is, in fact, what we are doing now, un- 
der the New Deal. We are refusing any 
longer to follow the example of the poor old 
man of Maine. We are insisting that it is not 
economy to starve on a death-bed stuffed 


with money. 
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SECTION Q* (EDUCATION) 


Vice President, Walter F. Dearborn, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Secretary, William S. Gray, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 


PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


June 29 to 30, 1933 


Thursday Afternoon Session, June 29, 2:00 P. M. 
(Daylight Saving Time); Assembly Room, So- 
cial Science Building, University of Chicago. 

Central theme: Progress in the Study of Com- 
ponents of Mental Ability. 

Frank N. Freeman, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, presiding. 

1. General Theory of Factor Analysis. (40 
min.) Karl Holzinger, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago. 

2. Recent Experiments in Factor Analysis. (40 
min.) Charles Spearman, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of London. 

Leader in discussion, Louis L. Thurstone, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Chief Examiner, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Friday Morning Session, June 30, 9:30 A. M. 
(Daylight Saving Time); Lincoln Hall, North- 
western University Law School, McKinlock 
Campus, Chicago. 

Central theme: Educational Research. 

Walter S. Monroe, Director of Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, University of Illinois, presid- 
ing. 

1. The Function, Value and Future of Educa- 
tional Research. 

(a) In Public School Systems. (30 min.) 
W. W. Theisen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

(b) In Colleges and Universities. (30 min.) 
V. A. C. Henmon, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


*The affiliated organizations which are cooperating 
in these programs are Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda 
Theta and Kappa Delta Pi. Other national education 
organizations cooperating are the National Society for 
the Study of Education, the American Educational Re- 
search Association, and the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Section K (Social and Economic 
Sciences) is cooperating in the program for Friday 
evening, June 30. 
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(c) In Departments of Education. (30 min.) 
Edgar Dale, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

2. Dependability and Value of Survey Types 
of Investigation. (30 min.) Harl R. Douglass, 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Friday Afternoon Session, June 30, 2:00 P. M. 
(Daylight Saving Time); Lincoln Hall, North- 
western University Law School, McKinlock 
Campus, Chicago, Illinois. 

Central theme: Essentials of an Education at Dif- 
ferent Levels of Maturity. Ernest Horn, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Iowa, pre- 
siding. 

1. Maturation and Its Relation to Instruction. 

(a) The Psychology of Maturation. (25 min.) 
Coleman R. Griffith, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

(b) Applications to School Organization and 
Instruction. (25 min.) Charles H. Judd, Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

2. Essentials of an Education in Contemporary 
Life. 

(a) At the Elementary School Level. (25 min.) 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, Office of Education, Washington, 

(b) At the Secondary School Level. (25 min.) 
Arthur K. Loomis, Principal, University High 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

(c) At the College Level. (25 min.) Clar- 
ence S. Yoakum, Vice President, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Friday Evening Session, June 30, 8:00 P. M. 
(Daylight Saving Time); The Theatre, Chicago 
Woman’s Club, 72 East 11th Street, Chicago. 
Walter F. Dearborn, Harvard University, Cam- 

bridge, Massachusetts, presiding. 

Music. By a mixed chorus of the Chicago High 
Schools. 

Central theme: Education in a Democracy. 
Duncan Clark, Editorial Writer, The Chicago 

Daily News. 

Louis Brownlow, Director of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, Chicago, Illinois. 


Zook of Akron Succeeds Cooper 


It has been reported that the successor of Wil- 
liam John Cooper, Commissioner of Education, 
Department of the Interior, will be President 
George F. Zook of the University of Akron. Dr. 
Zook received his A.B. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Kansas in 1906 and 1907 and his 
Ph.D. from Cornell in 1914. He was Chief of the 
Division of Higher Education, U. S. Bureau of 
Education 1920-25 and has rendered significant 
service to education on numerous national com- 
mittees. Dr. Zook is a member of Phi Kappa 
Phi, Education Fraternity. 
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Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Editor, Room 410, 1180 East Sixty-third 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(Editorial Board, Ex-Officio) 


President, Rudolph D. Lindquist, The College of 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Vice-President, Don C. Rogers, Board of Education, 
228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Secretary, Walter B. Jones, The School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer, Allan R. Congdon, Station A, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Historian, Benjamin F. Pittenger, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


Send copy for publication direct to the editor. 
Chapters should carefully edit all copy before 
sending it in. Members in the field are invited 
to send communications, suggestions for im- 
provement, and contributions to the editor. 


OUR IDEALS PERSONIFIED 


The Cubberley Commemoration, signifi- 
cant in a large way to Stanford University 
and as a recognition of the life and life-work 
of our own brother Cubberley, holds a de- 
gree of importance to Phi Delta Kappa which 
should not be overlooked. The commemora- 
tion is, in a peculiar way, a recognition of the 
ideals of Phi Delta Kappa as they are re- 
vealed in the life of one of our members. 
Consciously or unconsciously, it matters not 
which, the ideals of service and research have 
motivated the professional labors of “Dad” 
Cubberley. As a result, leadership has been 
his lot and growth in the integrity of our pro- 
fession has been one of his rewards, a reward 
shared with each of us. 

Phi Delta Kappa simply as an organization 
and the ideals of the fraternity as so 
many ideas are comparatively nonsignificant. 
It is only as these become personified in such 
men as Ellwood Patterson Cubberley and 
others that they have meaning. A member 
of Phi Delta Kappa becomes a real Phi Delta 
Kappan when he represents in his life and in 
his professional activities those ideals and 
concepts for which the fraternity stands. 
There is no doubt but that “Dad” Cubberley 
is a real Phi Delta Kappan. 

As a teacher, an administrator, an editor, 
an historian, a gentleman, and as a friend to 
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all who sincerely seek guidance to truth and 
service, he has truly served all of us. 


FIFTEENTH NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Preparations are well under way for the 
Fifteenth National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa which will be held in Chicago at the 
Palmer House, December 28, 29, and 30, 1933. 
It is not too early for chapters and interested 
members to begin planning for the National 
Council. Legislative proposals should be 
drafted well in advance and made available 
for consideration by the chapters early in the 
fall. “Whither Phi Delta Kappa” will be 
considered in all of its aspects by the next 
Council. Your communications addressed 
either to the National Secretary, Walter B. 
Jones, or to the Executive Secretary, will be 
given due consideration. Such proposals as 
demand the attention of the fraternity will be 
given a place in the October issue of The Phi 
Delta Kappan. 

We have been considering for some months 
a question which is not unrelated to the 
future of Phi Delta Kappa as an organiza- 
tion—“Whither Education.” The next Na- 
tional Council will, in all probability, give 
much of its attention to this question. Chap- 
ters and especially the delegates to the Coun- 
cil will do well to consider this question from 
every angle. 


EDUCATION ON EXHIBIT 


Phi Delta Kappa is responsible for an ex- 
hibit in behalf of Education at the Century 
of Progress World’s Fair. In spite of a late 
start in its preparation and a late assignment 
of space, the exhibit was practically complete 
and installed for the opening day, May 27. 
The finishing touches were added within a 
few days after the opening of the Fair. 

The purpose of Phi Delta Kappa in devel- 
oping the exhibit was not to set forth the 
products of education nor even the tools and 
processes of education. That has been done, 
to some extent at least, by other agencies. 
Our purpose was to set forth a challenge in 
behalf of education and its merits—to coun- 
teract, as far as possible and as effectively as 
possible, the various attacks which have been 
and are being made upon education and its 
adequate support. 

The comments of those who observe the ex- 
hibit and the demand for printed reproduc- 
tions of the exhibit lead us to believe that our 
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presentation has a marked degree of merit 
and usefulness. The August issue of The 
Phi Delta Kappan will reproduce the Phi 
Delta Kappa exhibit in full. Reprints of the 
article will also be available for those who can 
make use of them in connection with their 
community work in support of education. 

When in Chicago attending the N. E. A. or 
the A. A. A. S., or if on a vacation trip to the 
Fair, do not fail to visit the Phi Delta Kappa 
space at the Fair. It is located in the Social 
Science Hall, on the island, near the east 
tower of the sky ride. 

Phi Delta Kappa will have attendants on 
duty in connection with the exhibit on Sun- 
days. Local members are volunteering their 
services. 

Several radio broadcasts will call attention 
to the Phi Delta Kappa education exhibit. 
An attempt is also being made to broadcast 
the address by Dr. C. H. Judd on “A Century 
of Progress in Education,” July 5, 7:00 to 
7:30 P.M. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES PAYABLE 


We are now in the twenty-fifth fiscal year 
of Phi Delta Kappa. Many members have 
already paid for this fiscal year and the na- 
tional portion has been received in the na- 
tional office. These members will be on the 
mailing list for the August issue of The Phi 
Delta Kappan. Additional names will be 
added to the list as membership fees are re- 
ceived. 

The June issue of the magazine is sent to 
all members who were on the mailing list for 
the fiscal year closing May 31. Succeeding is- 
sues will be mailed only to those who have re- 
mitted in advance of the mailing date. 

A member who has failed to receive a no- 
tice of fees payable from the chapter to which 
he belongs should write his chapter direct in 
regard to the matter. National and chapter 
fees are payable simultaneously, in advance, 
to the chapter. Since the chapter portion of 
the membership fee varies widely from chap- 
ter to chapter it is impossible to indicate in 
this space what the individual remittance 
should be. Prompt action now will insure 
receipt of the August issue. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


It is with regret that the editor announces 
the discontinuance of the employmeiit an- 
nouncements of the members of Phi Delta 
Kappa with those which appear on page 39 
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of this issue. There has been no evidence to 
indicate that this service has been effective 
in any degree. It therefore seems that 
an extension of the service would be unjus- 
tified. 

These announcements have appeared in 
three successive issues of The Phi Delta Kap- 
pan. A scanning of the announcements 
which have appeared will impress the reader 
with the personal and professional merit of 
those of our members who, largely through no 
fault of their own, have been so seriously af- 
fected by the prevailing economy budgets. 
These men have trained for service—many of 
them to the extent of securing the doctorate. 
Many of them are seasoned by experience. 
All of them have been chosen by their fellows 
as worthy and capable in discharging profes- 
sional responsibilities. Yet they wait, often 
while others less capable, less well-trained, 
and less devoted to the interests of the pro- 
fession occupy positions or secure positions. 

If a demand for this service develops—if 
there is any evidence that it is helpful to the 
officials responsible for recommendation or 
appointment—our decision to discontinue will 
be reconsidered. 


ADDRESS CHANGES 


It is quite evident that many members of 
Phi Delta Kappa do not realize the impor- 
tance of a prompt report to the national of- 
fice of a change of address. Even though 
changes are temporary, that is for the sum- 
mer months, a report should be made indicat- 
ing the extent of the time to be covered. One 
of the most expensive and time-consuming 
routine activities in the national office is that 
of maintaining the accuracy of the mailing 
list. Much of the time required for this work 
could be eliminated if our members reported 
address changes promptly. 

Changes reported to the national office 
should also be reported to the chapter secre- 
tary. Each chapter maintains a complete 
mailing list for its membership. Chapter of- 
ficers have relatively little time to give to 
follow-up correspondence for address changes 
and a prompt notice to the chapter is always 
greatly appreciated. Many of the address 
corrections received in the national office 
come via the chapters. This cooperation on 
the part of the chapters is greatly appreciated 
but our field members should realize that a 
correction forwarded directly to the national 
office will result in a change of the mailing list 
much more quickly. 
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(Please Send Contributions to the Editor) 


| AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT | 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP: PROGRESS AND Pos- 
SIBILITIES. Eleventh Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. Published 
by the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1933. 530 pages. 


The challenge of the present educational 
emergency to educational leadership is daily 
becoming more evident and more urgent. 
Under the stress of necessary economic re- 
trenchment educational leaders are fighting 
not only to maintain schools at their present 
level of efficiency but also to prevent short- 
sighted and selfish interests from eliminating 
services essential to the very foundations of a 
democratic civilization. Services which have 
required years of strenuous effort to perfect 
are being overthrown, as it were, overnight. 
The challenge to educational leadership is no 
less today than that which dominated the far- 
sighted pioneers who fought for the establish- 
ment of free public schools in America. 

Under such conditions it is timely that the 
Department of Superintendence should de- 
vote a yearbook to the progress and possibili- 
ties of the leadership of the superintendent of 
schools. The guiding purpose of the commis- 
sion which prepared the yearbook was to 
“not only report on status but also point the 
way to creative educational leadership in a 
dynamic social order.” At the outset the 
reader is introduced to a philosophy of lead- 
ership which describes concisely and clearly 
a set of guiding principles adaptable to every 
type of educational leadership in America. 
A second chapter points out the necessity for 
continuous adjustment of leadership to the 
constantly changing demands of a dynamic 
civilization. Trends in leadership are traced 
from the lay committee of colonial days to the 
professionally trained superintendent of the 
present. The influences of both professional 
and lay organizations are described and the 
needs for a closer articulation of all forces of 
educational leadership are vigorously set 
forth. Separate chapters are devoted to the 
progress and status of the three chief types of 
superintendencies—city, county, and state. 
Trends in practices are so presented as to in- 
dicate lines of future development in the 
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leadership exercised by these officers. Needs 
for more competent leadership, particularly 
in rural education, are emphasized; pertinent 
problems of leadership are presented; and 
solutions of difficulties are suggested. The 
advantages of research in educational leader- 
ship are stressed. Finally, the volume closes 
with a self-rating scale which summarizes the 
principles of leadership set forth in the vari- 
ous chapters and which provides superin- 
tendents a device for evaluating their own 
abilities and practices as leaders. Inter- 
spersed throughout the volume are a number 
of inspiring tributes to great leaders of the 
past who have devoted their lives to the ad- 
vancement of American education. 

The contents of the volume are challeng- 
ing as well as inspiring. They lead the read- 
er to a recognition of the significant progress 
in education thus far attained through the 
leadership of the superintendent but leave 
him with the feeling of an unfinished task 
which stimulates effort toward greater 
achievements. While the facts presented in- 
dicate numerous unsolved problems the sug- 
gestions supply forward-looking principles of 
procedure to be employed as guides to the 
solution of these problems. 

The facts and principles set forth should be 
helpful to both lay and professional educa- 
tional leaders. They should bring about 
closer cooperation among the various agencies 
of educational leadership by aiding both in- 
dividuals and groups to ascertain their appro- 
priate functions in promoting the cause of 
education. Students of educational admin- 
istration will find the volume a valuable ref- 
erence on commonly accepted theories of the 
best current practices in educational leader- 
ship.—Reviewed by J. M. McCallister, Zeta 
309. 


Bus1Iness PrINcIPLES EVERYONE SHOULD Know. 
A. B. ZuTavern and A. E. Bullock. Pub- 
lished by the Commercial Textbook Com- 
pany, South Pasadena, California, 1933. 
551 pp. (including exercises). 


We wrote this book in answer to the insist- 
ent demand of many educators for a text 
that can be used in the tenth grade, or above, 
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to teach pupils how to take care of the every- 
day business and economic needs that they 
will meet as consumers. Heretofore it has 
been necessary for pupils to take several 
courses and read many books to get this 
knowledge. Our book attempts to combine 
the essence of these courses and provide other 
material never before offered in a high school 
text. Although the text is suitable as a re- 
quired course for all senior high school 
pupils, it should be particularly welcome to 
the business teachers as a tenth grade subject 
to fill the gap between junior business train- 
ing of the ninth grade and the technical sub- 
jects of the eleventh and twelfth grades. 

We have attempted to care for all ability 
groups through the kind of questions, prob- 
lems, and topics that appear at the end of 
each chapter. We also provide debate ques- 
tions for most of the chapters. This, we be- 
lieve, is a new feature in this kind of a text. 
Another new feature is a preview at the end 
of each chapter for the purpose of orienting 
the pupil for the material of the next chapter. 
This preview is in no sense a test. Its pur- 
pose is to raise vital questions in the minds 
of the pupils. We also provide a vocabulary 
study at the end of each chapter for new 
words that will appear in the next chapter. 

The chapter titles are: Making Your Way 
in the World; Choosing a Means of Earning 
a Living; Fundamentals of Business (Prac- 
tical Economics); What Every Spender of 
Money Should Know; Frauds and Their De- 
tection; Borrowing and Lending Money; 
Ethics or Human Relations; What to Do With 
Surplus Funds; What Every Buyer of Real 
Estate Should Know; What Every Buyer of 
Securities Should Know; Building Your Own 
Business; Ownership in Business; Risk and 
Insurance; Management in Business; Budget- 
ing and Accounting; Marketing and Mer- 
chandising; Advertising; Buying; Selling; 
Philosophies of Successful Men.—A. E. Bul- 
lock, Alpha Epsilon 427. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE Cost oF LIVING. 
Walter Crosby Eells. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, Stanford University, California, 
1933. 100 pp. 


This little volume is the first to appear in 
the new “School Economy Series” of which 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur is the general editor 
and the Stanford University Press the pub- 
lishers. It is planned to present in a series 
of brief monographs compact treatments of 
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aspects of education that are particularly 
pertinent in the present crisis. 

The recommendation of the National Citi- 
zens’ Conference on the Crisis in Education 
that readjustments of salaries, if necessary, 
should be made in relation to the reduction 
in the cost of living of the teaching group in 
any given community and the action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in reducing salaries of Federal 
employees on a similar basis make this treat- 
ment of teachers’ salaries as related to the 
costs of living particularly timely. 

This monograph presents data to show 
that the weights used for the construction of 
the index numbers of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are quite unfair to teachers, either 
in the public schools or in colleges and uni- 
versities; that the workingman’s dollar and 
the teacher’s dollar are very different dollars 
in purchasing power. It develops a tech- 
nique for developing a teachers’ cost-of-living 
index number in any given community. 

Other factors which are briefly treated in- 
clude the lag in the decrease of price of board 
for teachers, lag in salary increases, varia- 
tions of the index number in different locali- 
ties, increased burden on teachers as a result 
of the depression, the adequacy of the 1913 
salary level, and higher standards of prepara- 
tion on the part of teachers since 1913. 

The volume is not necessarily a plea that 
teachers’ salaries should not be reduced, al- 
though much of the evidence presented points 
in that direction. It is, however, a plea that 
the facts should be known in advance of reck- 
less slashing and that their significance 
should be judged calmly and critically. It is 
a plea that before action is taken toward low- 
ering the salaries in any community the tax- 
payer and the school board member should 
consider fairly and frankly all of the factors 
involved in the intricate question of the cost 
of living and the related questions that af- 
fect the justice of proposed reductions. A 
series of twenty-two figures present the most 
essential illustrative data in graphic form.— 
Walter C. Eells, Delta 361. 


THe EpucATION OF VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 
Cuii~pREN. Ralph Vickers Merry. Harvard 
Studies in Education, 19. Published by the 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1933. 243 pp. 


This study evaluates existing facilities for 
the elementary education of visually handi- 
capped children in the United States, and in- 
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dicates problems needing research. The first 
chapter presents definitions of general con- 
cepts used throughout the study; figures 
showing the incidence of visual defects in the 
school population; and a non-technical de- 
scription of the human eye and its most com- 
mon diseases. A brief historical sketch of 
this field of special education is given in 
Chapter II, followed by an analysis of aims 
and theories, and a discussion of such prob- 
lems as: pre-school and kindergarten train- 
ing; health; intelligence, school achievement; 
personality, and guidance. Chapters also are 
devoted to the organization and equipment 
of sight-saving classes, and the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of day school 
classes for blind children as opposed to resi- 
dential institutions. The qualifications and 
training of teachers of visually handicapped 
children also are discussed. Summaries are 
given at the end of each chapter and a select- 
ed annotated bibliography is appended. In- 
formation regarding sources and availability 
of material is contained in the appendix, and 
an index is provided.—Ralph Vickers Merry, 
Iota 401. 


Tue First YEARBOOK oF ScHoot Law. M. M. 
Chambers, Editor. Published by the ed- 
itor, at the Department of School Adminis- 
tration, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1933. 106 pages. 


This is a narrative topical summary of 
school law decisions of higher courts in all 
states, as reported during the preceding cal- 
endar year. It is the work of fourteen con- 
tributors, each of whom has written a brief 
and readable chapter covering the decisions 
on some one important phase of school law. 
There is a Foreword by Dr. Edward C. Elliott, 
President of Purdue University, and an Intro- 
duction by the editor. The authors are 
Frank E. Horack of Iowa, Earl W. Anderson 
of Ohio State, Millard L. Lowery of Rutgers 
University, Newton Edwards of Chicago, 
John S. Brubacher of Yale, Frederick Weltzin 
of North Dakota, Harry R. Trusler of Florida, 
M. R. Keyworth of Hamtramck, Michigan, 
Alfred E. Lentz of the California State De- 
partment of Education, Daniel R. Hodgdon of 
New York University, Wilford L. Coffey of 
the College of the City of Detroit, Ralph 
Yakel of Chicago, J. Harry Schad of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and M. M. Chambers of 
Ohio State. 

The topics covered include: Pupils; Teach- 
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ers; District Boards; County Boards; School 
Property and Liabilities; School Contracts; 
School Bonds; School Taxes; Consolidation 
of Districts; School Lands and Funds; and 
Universities, Colleges and Private Schools. 

The authors and the editor have aimed to 
produce a review of a year’s development in 
school law, written with technical precision, 
but as tersely and simply as possible, so as to 
be intelligible to busy teachers and school ad- 
ministrators who have no technical knowl- 
edge of law. They have sought to enable edu- 
cators and board members throughout the 
land to secure a brief and comprehensive 
summary of the school law decisions of the 
year, which would not otherwise be available 
without extensive research in a law library. 

In these times of swiftly growing responsi- 
bility for the schools, and of unprecedented 
economic difficulties, the legal basis of educa- 
tion is increasingly recognized as being a 
body of knowledge of which members of the 
profession of education cannot afford to be ig- 
norant. The task of collecting the school law 
decisions of the higher courts in every state 
during the year covered, and classifying them 
and organizing them into a brief report, ac- 
curate but as nontechnical and understand- 
able as possible, has been a somewhat difficult 
but thoroughly fascinating task for the au- 
thors and the editor, who are confident that 
the First Yearbook will fill a useful place in 
the literature of education —M. M. Chambers, 
Sigma 343. 


WEBSTER READERS (Grapes 1-3). Clarence R. 
Stone, Anne Lotter Stone, and Ida Vander- 
gaw. Published by the Webster Publishing 
Company, St. Louis. 1931-1932. 


These readers together with the accom- 
panying preprimer chart material, work- 
books and manuals are the result of four 
years of intensive work by the author of 
“Silent and Oral Reading.” In addition a 
considerable amount of assistance has been 
given by Mrs. Stone and by Ida Vandergaw, 
primary supervisor, Oakland, California. 

The low-first grade materials have been 
developed experimentally in the schools of 
Oakland, California. The distinguishing fea- 
tures of these materials are (1) an unusually 
simple and interesting primer limited to a 
vocabulary of 187 words not counting simple 
derivation; (2) a preprimer and primer 
workbook providing systematic preparation 
for each primer unit by means of interesting 
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reading exercises with word-picture helpers; 
(3) preprimer chart materials of a flexible 
character for setting up reading exercises 
similar to those in the preprimer section of 
the workbook and for aid in learning the 
vocabulary of the first part of the primer by 
the intrinsic method of repetition in meaning- 
ful reading; (4) a manual which outlines the 
essential features of a modern program in 
beginning reading, gives the underlying psy- 
chology of beginning reading, and provides 
the teacher with detailed suggestions for the 
use of the chart, workbook, and reader 
materials. 

In the first reader 95 per cent of the primer 
words are used and 285 new words are intro- 
duced in a total of 9462 running words, giving 
a ratio of one new word to each 33 running 
words. The per cent of new words used five 
or more times is 92. 

The standards of simplicity and interest 
are continued in the second and third readers. 
The selections in these readers are grouped 
according to types of literature, topics of in- 
terest, and training function. As in the first 
reader, exercises for vocabulary preparation 
appear at appropriate intervals. One sec- 
tion in each book is a series of standardized 
practice exercises with a progress-record plan 
for developing proper growth and balance in 
fluency and accuracy in silent reading. 

The workbooks accompanying the first, sec- 
ond, and third readers include the following 
distinguishing features: (1) preparatory 
reading exercises for the reader selections; 
(2) tests to follow the reader selections and 
alike in form and length with provision for 
objective progress records; (3) a complete 
course in phonics integrated with training in 
visual perception and extended to provide for 
quickness, accuracy, and independence in 
recognizing and pronouncing polysyllabic 
words in the third grade; (4) varied and in- 
teresting seatwork. 

These reading materials have been con- 
structed upon fundamental principles. Word 
learning should be the outcome of interesting 
reading activities and not dependent upon 
preliminary and supplementary drill upon 
sentence, phrase, and word recognition and 
pronunciation. Story reading should always 
be fluent and joyful with a satisfying ending 
reached by the close of the reading period. 
Such reading can be developed only by pre- 
paratory reading exercises with varied types 
of objective responses adequate to introduce 
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and repeat in meaningful reading words 
likely to be stumblingblocks in the child’s 
story reading. The vocabulary burden must 
be kept low and an abundance of repetition of 
words provided to insure quickness and ac- 
curacy of word recognition, an absolute es- 
sential to fluent joyful reading. The best 
results in quickness, accuracy, and independ- 
ence in word recognition can only be obtained 
by a systematic integrated training in the 
combined use of context, visual, and phonetic 
aids. Interest and power in reading natu- 
rally result if the foregoing principles are 
practically applied in the use of an abundance 
of relatively simple and highly interesting 
reading material with a proper variety of 
context.—Clarence R. Stone, Gamma 20. 


MACHINE OR HAND CoRRELATION CuHart. C. H. 
Smeltzer, Temple University, 1933. Tem- 
ple University Book Store, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


This correlation chart is adapted to a cal- 
culating machine or for hand calculation. All 
calculations are with whole numbers. No 
decimals or minus qualities are used. The 
chart contains formulas and checking for- 
mulas with space for the calculation for each 
of the following statistical characteristics; the 
coefficient of correlation, mean, standard de- 
viation and the probable error for each of the 
variables. Any one of the measures may be 
calculated independently of all others.—C. H. 
Smeltzer, Alpha Eta 49. 


SociaL Stupres INSTRUCTION IN THE SECOND- 
ARY ScHoot. R. E. Published 
by Prentice-Hall Inc., N. Y., 1933. xvi plus 
340 pp. 


This is a book that deals with modern 
methods of instruction and curriculum build- 
ing in the field of social studies. It stresses 
in particular four leading phases of the sub- 
ject, namely: the Curriculum, the Library 
and Reading Problem, the Objectives, and the 
Unit System of Instruction. 

The major portion of the volume is based 
upon research conducted by the author and 
others within the past six years, and upon 
the results of supervisory experience in cer- 
tain secondary schools in Virginia. In the 
capacity of Associate Consultant (State Con- 
sultant) for the curriculum revision program 
in this field, the author has had an unusual 
opportunity to relate theory and practice in 
curriculum building and in social science 
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teaching. The assistance of his co-workers 
has been invaluable, likewise, to this end. 

Such practical features as the following are 
especially to be noted: (1) it stresses the 
sociological aspects of the problem of social 
studies instruction; (2) it deals at length with 
especially significant trends in this field; (3) 
it contains validated library lists (classified 
for different-sized schools) in American his- 
tory, both for the senior and the junior high 
school levels; and (4) it includes an extensive 
treatment of the unit system of instruction, 
now generally conceded as the best laboratory 
method of teaching. 

Leading points of emphasis in this book, as 
compared with other works on methods and 
materials in the social studies are stated by 
Dean E. George Payne, of the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University, editor of the 
volume, as these: (1) the building up of the 
curriculum upon the results of research and 
by the scientific method; (2) the application 
of this method of research to the plan for a 
state-wide curriculum revision program; (3) 
the extent to which the principles of educa- 
tional sociology have been applied to the re- 
building of the educational program. : 

Because of the features above named, and 
because of these points of modern emphasis, 
it is believed by a number of educators who 
have examined the book that it should “exert 
a wide influence in the rebuilding” of our 
curriculum.—R. E. Swindler, Alpha 105. 


DEMANDS ON THE Scuoots. J. Flint Waller. 
Published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y., 1932. 151 pp. 


At the request of the editor of The Phi Delta 
Kappan I take pleasure in telling a little of 
the “inside story” of Demands on the Schools. 

On every side I saw citizens frequently do- 
ing wild, foolish things to their schools. They 
employed men and women to operate the 
schools and then often hindered them in doing 
the work for which they were being paid. I 
felt there must be reasons, causes, and a way 
out of such conditions. 

To do something about this widespread 
condition appealed to me as a challenging job 
very worth tackling. It was an effort to help 


solve a problem facing most superintendents 
of schools and most principals. 

I found so little case material in print that 
I started out to get from men on the firing line 
the data on the demands and pressures in 
What were the causes, 


their communities. 


the effects, the methods of handling demands 
and pressures? How did these methods suc- 
ceed or fail? How might the situation have 
been better handled? Opportunity was 
alertly watched for and utilized to secure the 
benefit of the experience, not only of men 
with successful public relations, but also of 
those who had found the pressures too much 
for them, or their own methods inadequate, 
Over thirty states were represented. The 
range of community varied from large cities 
through the smaller cities and towns to the 
very rural community. The majority of the 
interviews took place in the community stud- 
ied, where “facts” could be checked from non- 
school sources. 

I came to see with increasing clearness that 
demands and pressures grow out of condi- 
tions which can and must be modified, condi- 
tioned, and controlled by the schoolmen re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the schools. How 
to handle demands, and how to modify the 
conditions giving rise to them, are the es- 
sence of the study. These are dealt with not 
only in their respective chapters but in the 
cases which make up the latter half of the 
book.—J. Flint Waller, Beta 1050. 


100% ArirHMetic Dritt Books 1n AppIirion, 
SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, SHoRT Dr- 
VISION, AND Lona Drvision. Teachers 
Manual. G.M. Wilson. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, 1933. 


Arithmetic causes more grief and failure 
than any other grade subject. This is gen- 
erally admitted by those who are familiar 
with the administration of the elementary 
schools. Yet it is surprising how few do any- 
thing about it. The grade task in arithmetic 
is relatively simple. There are 480 facts in 
addition, 100 in subtraction, 100 in multipli- 
cation, 90 in short division, and these facts, 
together with the process steps and the 
process steps in long division, make a task 
which it is possible to master on a 100% basis. 

There are two main difficulties. One is that 
most drill services have failed to comprehend 
the task in its simplicity, to organize the facts 
into a teaching scheme and to provide the 
necessary follow-up in such form as to insure 
entire absence of confusion and ultimately 
complete success on the part of the pupil. 
This is the task set in the 100% Drill Books, 
which were developed through wide coopera- 
tion, and which have now proven themselves 
capable of giving the results aimed at from 
the beginning. Letters from teachers and 
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FACTS ABOUT 


pupils tell the story of success which is now 
replacing the old story of failure. 

In passing, it might be mentioned that there 
are those who object to the mechanical ap- 
proach to arithmetic. All reasonable ob- 
jections along this line have been met in the 
100% Drill Books. In the first place, drill is 
deferred on a systematic basis until the third 
year, provision is made for complete motiva- 
tion and understanding. Then for three 
years, in grades 3, 4 and 5, the child is put in- 
to a definite task which he himself easily 
elects to complete and fully comprehends. 
Under these circumstances, the systematic 
procedure is hardly mechanical, although it 
does recognize the necessity of a complete 
mastery of the essential facts.—G. M. Wilson, 
Alpha Lambda 23. 


SUPERINTENDENTS Hanp Book. Earl W. 
Smith, Superintendent of Schools, Red 
Cloud, Nebr. Published by Scott, Fores- 
man & Company, Chicago, 1933. 44 pp. 


This book is a by-product of a piece of re- 
search work done in partial fulfillment of re- 
quirements for the Master’s degree at the 
University of Nebraska. Superintendents, 
especially in small school systems, will find it 
to be a practical administrative aid. 

The contents of the hand book consist of 
The School Calendar, 1932-1937, and blank 
spaces for work schedule; sketch map of the 
school district; salary schedule; teaching 
staff data; data on substitute teachers; 
sources of school revenue; budget; assessed 
valuation; debt payments due; bonded in- 
debtedness; valuation of school property; 
insurance data; etc.—Editor. 

* * * * 


Professor Fletcher Harper Swift of the 
School of Education of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, announces that the Uni- 
versity of California Press has accepted for 
publication his report on The Financing of 
Public Educational Institutions in France. 
This report, covering the financing of pri- 
mary, secondary and higher institutions in 
France, will constitute the first of a series of 
studies growing out of the research carried on 
by Professor Swift during the year 1928-29 
and made possible by a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. Professor Swift will 
present similar studies of Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Germany and England. These will 
constitute Volume 8 of University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Education.—Fletcher 
Harper Swift, Lambda 303. 


THE SCHOOLS 


Facts About the Schools 


The current or running expense of the 
schools is only fifty-one cents per pupil per 
day. 

* * * * * 

There are 130,000 independent school sys- 
tems in the United States. There are 247,000 
schoolhouses. Of these 29,930 are partially or 
entirely devoted to high schools. There are 
1450 colleges and universities. 


* * * * * 


23 of every 1000 adults are college grad- 
uates. 

2 college students grow where one grew in 
1920. 


* * * * * 


Twenty-one of every 1000 gainfully em- 
ployed persons are engaged in passing on the 
torch of civilization by teaching. 


7 * * * * 


Schoolhouses vary from large, splendid, 
stately, and useful buildings housing 10,000 
pupils to sorry, rotting shacks. Although the 
one-room school for seven or eight classes 
is giving way in favor of consolidated schools 
at the rate of 2300 per year, there are still 
148,000 one-room schools in the United States. 


It may easily be that the most perilous of 
the problems growing out of the existing 
emergency is not that of reducing educational 
expenditures, nor that of limiting educational 
activities. Instead, this may take the form 
of undermining the confidence of our people 
in fundamental worth of the principles em- 
bodied in the free school system. Less cash 
for education need not lead to less confidence 
in government. 

We are entitled to doubt the quality of the 
loyalty of the many, who, in this perilous hour 
and behind the camouflage of economy in gov- 
ernment, seek to weaken the allegiance of the 
people of our states to the institution of free 
education. The combating of such subver- 
sive movement is not only a duty of educa- 
tional leaders but an obligation of the loyalty 
that sees, in the equalized school, the only 
hope of the mass of our people for that civic 
security, that economic salvation and that 
opportunity for living that are the very life 
of our democratic civilization.—President Ed- 
ward C. Elliott, Purdue University. 
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N advantage and a disadvantage of teach- 
ing in a comparatively small college in 
a comparatively small city is the variety of 
interests and activities in which one may be- 
come involved. While dilettantism is thus 
encouraged, there is much to be said in favor 
of diversity and of postponed specialization, 
especially for a student of philosophy and 
psychology. Specialization is as much the 
privilege of age as an opportunity of youth. 
Perhaps specialization is arbitrary and illu- 
sory. It is certainly relative, and in these 
times we discover how legitimate and inter- 
related are various associations of ideas. 

Functional logic, Non-Aristotelian mathe- 
matics, physical and psychological relativity, 
and many other recent intellectual growths 
are evidences of the breakdown of compart- 
mental thinking. The psychiatrist avers that 
this way insanity lies, but he also admits that 
compartmental thinking is more or less es- 
sential for integration. The dividing line, as 
in the related issue of conflict and com- 
placency, is determined by capacity for gen- 
eralization. This capacity is particularly im- 
portant in a democracy, and educators above 
other professional men must cultivate it. We 
are learning that education and economics are 
as reciprocally related in our civilization as 
are appreciation and performance in art, as 
interrelated as government and business in 
politics. All is a matter of factoral analysis 
and probability. Indeed, life seems a pulsat- 
ing sphere of activity without beginning or 
end, center or fixed surface; each radius is 
unique in length and direction; each segment 
is arbitrary. 

If this statement is valid, and if education 
is life, then division of knowledge into fields 
has no more ultimate validity than segrega- 
tion of age groups into schools, or separation 
of values into individual and social. Educa- 
tional arrangements are justified only in 
terms of experience and expedience, matters 
of time and place, in other words of judg- 


By H. C. Steinmetz, Alpha Epsilon 172, Associate 
Professor of Psychology and Philosophy and Extension 
Director in State Teachers College, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. This article was given as an address to the 
Phi Delta Kappa Alumni Club, San Diego, April 22, 
1933. 
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Educators and the Social Crisis 


H. C. Steinmetz 


ment. I mean no more than that methods, 
classifications, and organizations are matters 
of experimental evidence, consensus and 
judgment, i.e. expedience. But judgment is 
with reference to a standard; expedience is 
directed toward a purpose. So we necessarily 
have our objectives: mastery of the funda- 
mental tools, worthy use of leisure, worthy 
home membership, and what not. 

I venture to assert that these are largely 
empty aims, or principles as we have learned 
to call them, for the following reasons: They 
are individual rather than social, and tend to 
obscure the relation of education to a chang- 
ing society. They are too abstract and gen- 
eral for meaning to the average pedagogue. 
Unless arranged in a hierarchy they aim at 
too much at once to give point to a specific 
program. They are too fixed and static fora 
society of changing conditions and needs. 
Their order of importance and formulation 
must be dependent upon not only national 
conditions but also regional. 

It might be a good plan for regional con- 
gresses of educational philosophers to study 
broadly formulated national objectives every 
few years, revamp these in the light of 
regional conditions and pass them on for local 
adaptation. (Regional planning is becoming 
important in many fields.) This procedure 
might compel periodic analysis, require the 
long look ahead now attempted only by iso- 
lated and worried individuals, and emphasize 
the leadership instead of the followership of 
education in a changing civilization. I strong- 
ly advocate that educators cease following 
and start leading. We have been as docile 
as cattle, victims of conflicting forces, negli- 
gent of our social responsibility, uncertain 
and timid. 


SocraL LEADERSHIP Is NECESSARY 


Imbued by the sound notion that we are 
public servants, we go so far as to sacrifice 
our citizenship for our jobs. Realizing the 
magnitude of the social enterprise, we hesi- 
tate to lead because we overlook how much 
farther we are trained to see than the bulk of 
citizens. Unselfish and usually conscientious 
in our own field, we permit grasping interests 
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to wreck the whole of society without regis- 
tering a protest. We lack the courage of our 
social insight. Leaning for support upon the 
traditions of educational authority, we lead 
children without realizing how childlike and 
anxious for leadership are the bulk of citi- 
zens. We read Kilpatrick without appreciat- 
ing his fire; we admire Dewey but fail to fol- 
low him outside the limited field of traditional 
education. The philosophy of these men of 
vision is dynamic and eminently social; from 
it we abstract sets of rules for narrow proce- 
dures. We accept education as life and then 
ina crisis we run away from life which is not 
educational. It would seem that we are 
trained beyond our capacity, for like the bulk 
of citizens we rest content as guinea pigs in 
the initiative hands of corporate business. In 
brief, we have become institutionalized. 

I quote from Albert P. Weiss in “Value as 
an Objective Problem for Psychology,” his 
last writing before he died last year. 


.. . Social institutions and customs have been 
developed on the basis that restlessness is ab- 
normal and that from the biosocial side it indi- 
cates faulty adjustment to environment. It has 
been assumed that the state as an institution is 
successful in the degree that it supplies the con- 
ditions under which the “good citizen” will be 
contented, or that restlessness will disappear. 
From the biosocial standpoint this is a fallacy. 
A certain degree of restlessness or discontent 
is a perfectly normal condition up to the age of 
about fifty, and it is a necessary condition for 
the survival of species. All that social organ- 
ization can do is to make the environment suf- 
ficiently flexible so that the maximum varia- 
tions in behavior may occur, with perhaps. some 
guardianship over those variations which will 
disrupt the social organization. Of course there 
are not and there probably never will be accu- 
rate tests for determining in advance how dis- 
ruptive a new variation in behavior may be. 
But it is probably better to err on the side of 
liberality rather than on the side of conserva- 
tism. At first the individual will be the one 
most affected by any innovation, and the in- 
herent conservatism of the group will impose 
nonofficial restrictions long before the occasion 
for official action presents itself. Biosocially it 
seems better to discard old rules and conven- 
tions as soon as they no longer fit modern con- 
ditions, even though they may still have “a 
kernel of truth” in them, and to tolerate new 


rules and conventions in behavior even though 
they have not yet passed through “the cleans- 
ing fire.’ This is the scientific or experimental 
point of view. Unless some such step is taken, 
changes in social organization will continue to 
be revolutionary rather than evolutionary in 
character. 
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My point right now is that as educators we 
need not only to carry an experimental atti- 
tude deep into the procedures of education, 
but that as educated and far-seeing citizens 
we need to assume social leadership in en- 
couraging experimentation in national eco- 
nomic and political life. 

In that little masterpiece, Education and 
the Social Crisis, Kilpatrick says: 


. . . It comes about that the public mind is kept 
as far as possible off such fundamental matters 
as the needed remaking of our economic system 
and turned instead to such safe commonplaces as 
bringing back beer or electing the next president 
or praising a woman for an Atlantic flight. The 
effect of such withdrawal from fundamental mat- 
ters is everywhere bad, but worst, possibly, in our 
schools. We have almost no school attention 
given to the study and criticism of our vital social 
questions. So much has education been counted 
to be a mere indoctrination that all the stereo- 
typed defenders of the status quo have insisted 
that only the hitherto accepted ideas be men- 
tioned before pupils. School thinking becomes 
thus too often utterly inane, and teachers too 
often the most timid of professional workers. 
That education is primarily an affair of getting 
young people to think better than hitherto and 
(to) desire better things and that teachers must 
lead in the process—such ideas have been quite 
taboo. Accordingly we have the super-patriots 
insisting on indoctrination not only in narrowly 
conceived patriotism, but as well in status quo 
social and political doctrine, and equally bent on 
excluding any questioning attitude at all. And 
such is, of course, simply an education into the 
ostrich-like attitude of hiding the eyes against 
inpending danger—the worst possible preparation 
for intelligent action. Our present bad condition 
is but eloquent testimony to our inadequate 
thinking. 


PLANNING Must Be Broapty BASED 


I have recently contributed two articles to 
the San Diego Parent Teacher Courier en- 
titled “Education in a Planned Society.” 
They have loosely sketched the relation of 
present economic conditions to education, 
and may be summarized as follows: 

Synopsis of Part I: We now suffer from in- 
security and waste of physical and social re- 
sources in a planless society characterized by 
monetary anarchy, irantic competition for 
profit, and political chicanery. Education is 
prostituted by economic forces, confused by 
the conflict of democratic aspiration with 
economic fascism, frustrated by inability to 
serve any clear social end. Criticisms were 


cited. 
Synopsis of Part II: While at present our 
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individualistic economy tends to strangle the 
higher values of education, the trend of 
events and of population will probably soon 
force education into a social plan. When 
this occurs certain emphases may be expect- 
ed: upon psychological services, upon social 
cooperation, upon genuine physical educa- 
tion, and upon developmental use of leisure. 
The human nature argument in favor of ma- 
terial profit was attacked, and a plea was 
made for constructive imagination in educa- 
tional planning. 

Since publication, a new volume has been 
announced by The Century Company which 
purports critically and constructively to re- 
view this whole problem: The Educational 
Frontier by William H. Kilpatrick, et al. On 
pp. 318-9, I find this: 


It is possible to put the processes of social 
change and of education in opposition to one an- 
other, and then debate whether desirable social 
change would follow education, or whether radi- 
cal social change must come before marked im- 
provements in education can take place. We 
hold that the two are correlative and _ inter- 
active. 

The process of interaction is circular and never 
ending. We plead for a better, a more just, a 
more open and straightforward, a more public, 
society, in which free and all-round communica- 
tion and participation occur as a matter of course 
in order that education may be bettered. We 
plead for an improved and enlarged education in 
order that there may be brought into existence 
a society all of whose operations shall be more 
genuinely educative, conducive to the develop- 
ment of desire, judgment, and character. The 
desired education can not occur within the four 
walls of a school shut off from life. Education 
must itself assume an increasing responsibility 
for participation in projecting ideas of social 
change and taking part in their execution in or- 
der to be educative. The great problem of Amer- 
ican education is the discovery of methods and 
techniques by which this more direct and vital 
participation may be brought about. We have 
conceived that the office of a philosophy of edu- 
cation at the present time is to indicate this press- 
ing need and to sketch the lines on which alone, 
in our conception, it can be met. The method 
of experimental intelligence as the method of ac- 
tion cannot be established as a constant and op- 
erative habit of mind and character apart from 
education. But it cannot be established within 


education except as the activities of the latter 
are founded on a clear idea of the active social 
forces of the day, of what they are doing, of their 
effect, for good and harm, upon values, and ex- 
cept as this idea and ideal are acted upon to di- 
rect experimentation in the currents of social 
life that run outside the school and that condi- 
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tion the effect and determine the educational 
meaning of whatever the school does. 


A Few PRAcTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


Now you may have agreed with me to this 
point, but ask, “What of it? What can I do? 
How does this affect me and my schoo]? 
This is good enough theory, but what about 
practice?” At the risk of unctuously elaborat- 
ing the obvious, I should answer this way: 

(1) Refuse to permit reactionary forces to 
close your mouth and to dry your pen in the 
expression of our common social ideals; in- 
sist upon your rights of free speech as a citi- 
zen. A public employee is no less a citizen 
because he is supported by tax money; in our 
private capacities, like the engineers, we are 
better equipped for public service than the 
business man and the usual run of politicians, 
If such activity lead to public office outside 
the field of education and the civil service, so 
much the better. 

We need to vitalize our lives by identifica- 
tion with national causes. If we do not so 
occupy our little leisure, the time may come 
when we shall find ourselves perforce en- 
gaged in unprepared full-time political and 
economic and social conflict. In a democracy 
everybody’s business is of necessity your 
business and my business, and the fictitious 
other fellow cannot be trusted. Until the 
happy day come when predatory gain dis- 
qualifies a man for public office rather than 
qualifies him, an educated class with few 
vested interests is prepared to make more 
sound social contributions than business. I 
am trying to remain general, for you are as 
capable of specific application of this view- 
point as Iam. 

(2) Another practical suggestion is con- 
sistency. In a philosophy class one time the 
great English Humanist F. C. S. Schiller re- 
lated his behavior in protest against an ex- 
cessive retaliatory import tax upon buttons. 
He ordered his tailor to leave the buttons off 
a suit which was being made for him. Hooks 
and eyes and snaps were used in vital spots 
in place of buttons. Most of the class laugh- 
ed, and many considered the old man balmy. 
I did not laugh, for a profound impression of 
sincerity was given me. Better than in an 
hour’s lecture Schiller gave me the meaning 
of conviction. Do we lack the self-disci- 
pline for such consistency? 

I have but just begun to check my behavior 
against my honest beliefs. I have found union- 
made ten-cent cigarettes capable of producing 
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and depositing as much dust as any other 
kind, and I intend to buy them exclusively. I 
have found that Consumer’s Research service 
may be trusted, and as a profitable protest I 
am buying what yields the quantity manufac- 
turer least profit, and I repudiate all adver- 
tising. Careful scrutiny of available local 
newspapers convinces me that the is the 
most socially enlightened newspaper, so I 
have overcome two years of inertia and 
switched my patronage. I buy a certain 
chocolate because I believe that I know where 
the profits go. I subscribe to the People’s 
Lobby and to the League for Independent 
Political Action rather than depend upon the 
cheaper Saturday Evening Post. I do not 
patronize a certain oil company knowingly. 
These are little things, you may say, but they 
are what count. Purchase of sweatshop com- 
modity products is hardly consistent with de- 
sire for general improvement in the standard 
of living. We are people of words, spoken 
and written; it is little enough that we can do 
to give tangible point to our beliefs; that little 
can at least be consistent! 

(3) My next suggestion is embarrassingly 
obvious for such a democracy as that in which 
we find ourselves. It amounts to “hang to- 
gether or hang separately.” The issues of 
education are general, not local nor seg- 
mental. Likewise the interests of educators 
as citizens in pursuit of a livelihood, as well 
as service, are common interests in a com- 
monwealth. To be specific: Mr. Smith here 
is a Federal employee and as such not sup- 
posed to agitate in matters of national politics; 
however, as a citizen of this district and of 
this state, he may engage in local government- 
al affairs. Thank heavens, he does. I am a 
state employee but free to serve him and you 
insofar as your interests are those of our 
common citizenship. Tell us what we can do 
for you. We must reciprocate in self-protec- 
tion. A club such as this (Phi Delta Kappa) 
is free to plan politically. Timid souls may 
object; they need not resist. The time is past 
for equivocation and evasion. During school 
hours our single interest can be the welfare 
of children; during other hours we have 
democratic rights which we are foolish to 
neglect. Organize for efficient leadership of 
public opinion. 

(4) I come to the ticklish matter of salaries. 
You will remember that Mr. Cooper, in an in- 


coherent effusion in the local newspapers, 
virtually advocated that teachers’ salaries be 
reduced 15%. 


This is not his first peculiar 
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outburst. I shall not dwell upon him now; 
his acts are matters of poignant concern to all 
educational groups. Perhaps you did not see 
my answer. In it I advocate a stand with 
regard to salaries which cannot be considered 
too widely. 


An ANSWER TO COOPER 


By principle as well as interest I feel com- 
pelled to differ with the Honorable William 
John Cooper, commissioner of education for 
the United States, in the matter of salary re- 
ductions for public school teachers (and other 
public employees). Elevation sometimes dis- 
torts perspective and curiously alters alle- 
giance. It is easy for one whose income is 100 
per cent above decent subsistence to advocate 
wage reduction: it is tragically difficult for 
a class whose income borders the line to sac- 
rifice 15 per cent. Permit me simply to enu- 
merate a few points relative to the issue. 


1. The salaries of public servants over any ten- 
year period do not equal the salaries of equally 
competent persons in private business perform- 
ing similar work. 

2. There is necessarily little hoarding or re- 
mote investment on the part of public servants; 
their comparative security, standard of living, 
community interest, and financial indifference re- 
sult in almost complete turn-over of salaries in 
local purchases and small investments. 

3. On the other hand, salary cuts result in mail 
order and sweatshop commodity purchasing, de- 
creased interest in the job and more scramble 
for “side money,” some decline in quality of pub- 
lic employee, and lessened community loyalty as 
evinced in club memberships, chest contribu- 
tions, etc. 

4. By and large, maintenance of the standard 
of public service has strongly bolstered govern- 
mental stability during these times; cut the pay 
of the small public employee and he loses his 
humbleness, perhaps unionizes and strikes. 

5. There is hardly a public employee, no matter 
how stable in employment and even in salary, 
who has not felt the depression in added domestic 
responsibility. Cut him now and watch the wel- 
fare outlay increase. 

6. How any person can advocate a return to 
prosperity through a reduction in standard of liv- 
ing is difficult for me to see. Production is based 
upon consumption, and that is based upon pur- 
chasing power, and that is based upon family in- 
come. “Consumer goods” is basic. 

7. Interest rates remain the same and burden 
the home-owner, car-buying public employee as 
well as others. 

8. To advocate a deflationary measure in the 
face of imminent inflation and sales taxing is 
short-sighted. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Some Defects of Our Educational 


System 


HEN we speak of education, we natur- 
ally think back to the infant child. 
Excluding the pathological exceptions, I in- 
vite your attention to what I conceive to be 
our primary consideration and I shall attempt 
to state it in this manner. 

It is easy to be dull, easy to give our second 
best, easy to decline accomplishments that de- 
mand hard work, to decline a health and 
beauty which ask the price of sturdy living, 
to decline human service which demands an 
overflowing measure of love, health and skill; 
easy to call laziness patience, to call mean- 
ness prudence, to call cowardice caution, to 
call the commonplace practical, and mere 
inertia conservatism; but whether we squan- 
der life on the trifling pursuits of the majority 
or spend it wisely and beautifully after the 
manner of the minority, will all depend up- 
on the idea we bring to the adventure. The 
same stone may be fashioned into a temple 
of the spirit or into a fortress of cruelty; it 
depends upon the idea of the artificer. The 
same grain may nourish as food or deprave 
as drink; it depends on the idea of the hus- 
bandman. The same metal may be worked 
into sword or ploughshare; it depends upon 
the idea of the artificer. So the same life 
may be squandered upon that which is not 
worth while, or expended on that which is 
excellent; it depends upon the idea of the 
man. This is at once the hope of all ad- 
vanced movements and their despair. It is 
the hope because the right idea pierces all 
obstacles, accomplishes the impossible; the 
triumphant idea becomes the triumphant 
fact. 

This states briefly the importance of the 
idea that we bring to the adventure of life 
and suggests how easily the child may slip 
into loose habits of life unless we bring to 
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bear intelligent training in the formative 
years of his life. We will admit, I am sure, that 
it is the purpose and the desire of our edu- 
cators to mold the child’s habits of mind, and 
to arouse in him only the noblest and finest 
impulses. How is this to be accomplished? 

Must we not admit that the public school 
system is largely a mass-producing machine 
and that many of our universities operate un- 
der an educational system of mass produc- 
tion. There is little study of the needs of the 
individual student; little contact with the in- 
dividual student. His progress, as a student, 
is too frequently dependent upon his mem- 
orizing the contents of textbooks and upon 
the percentages that he gets in his examina- 
tions that are based largely on textbooks. 
If this statement is correct, then our educa- 
tional system is indeed defeating the aims 
and purposes of education. Paraphrasing 
Omar Khayyam, would we not, therefore, 
like to smash this machine to bits and mold 
it nearer to our heart’s desire? 

Education begins with the birth of the child. 
A mother’s care is not instinctive, but de- 
pends upon the degree of intelligence and 
education that she brings to the rearing of the 
child. It is a well-known fact that the child 
is so easily molded in these early years of 
his life that habits of cleanliness, of orderly 
conduct, of thinking and acting, of mental 
contentment and laughter, of work and play 
follow almost imperceptibly under careful 
guidance. 

Within the first five years of a child’s life, 
if he has been played with intelligently 
and in the proper environment, his senses are 
so acute that, if given adequate association 
and guidance, he can think and speak in at 
least five different languages through obser- 
vation and hearing. You will say that the 
average child does not know his native lan- 
guage. I admit that to be true, but if he is 
kept in the atmosphere of several languages 
in the years preceding his entrance into 
school, he will speak them all, and know and 
speak his own language more fluently than 
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would be the case if he had learned one lan- 
guage only. These early disciplinary activi- 
ties brought into the child’s life through love 
and tenderness by intelligently directed play 
will inculeate organic habits of ideation with- 
out the child’s knowing that discipline has 
been employed. He will automatically react 
to the feeling of order and resent the lack of 
it. 

Some may say that our educational system 
is not concerned with the pre-school age, but 
I say that if our public authorities had the 
money and conceived education as a prepara- 
tion for life, there would be no pre-school age. 
The children of today are the parents of to- 
morrow. These children, if given proper 
training and opportunities, would enter 
school with well-established habits of mind 
and conduct, with a knowledge of several lan- 
guages, not to mention a surprising under- 
standing of geography, history, and mathe- 
matics. If our educational system has per- 
formed its work well, it will have developed 
in the child through supervised play, not only 
the fund of knowledge but the organic habits 
I have indicated. 


* a * * 


I am afraid that too few of us have any real 
understanding of the mental development 
and possibilities of the individual child. I 
have come to the conclusion that the orderly 
processes of thinking and acting through play 
and work combined must be the essential ob- 
jective in our educational system. While 
developing scientific habits of mind and guid- 
ing the child, through work and play com- 
bined, must we not pay more attention to the 
development of all of the child’s five senses? 


* * * * 


May I say also that I have had the growing 
conviction that our young men and women 
finish their school and college work much too 
late in life, whether academic or professional, 
and that the time could be shortened mate- 
rially if our systems and principles of educa- 
tion were changed. After all, should not the 
students be made to understand that the best 
college education possibly is only the first 
step in life’s education? 


* * * * 


If we accept the principle that education 
must seek to guide the child’s processes of 
mind rather than to accumulate knowledge, 
we must also agree that the child should, as 
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far as possible, be allowed to grow by his own 
efforts; that he should do something, read 
something, see something, hear something, 
feel something, discuss something, and that 
his teaching should be related to these experi- 
ences so as to lead him gradually into what is 
usually called scientific habits of mind. 
Knowledge thus gained is real, since it is not 
imposed from without, but has functioned as 
part of his experience. It is a part of his 
growth and it is available for use in future ex- 
perience as required. The experiences of the 
child must be used by the teacher, not to 
teach mere facts, but the use of these facts in 
practical life situations. Once encouraged, 
the child is usually quick to initiate work that 
connects definitely with life and circum- 
stances outside his books. 

It is not my purpose to belittle the value of 
accurate information, but rather to urge that 
the child should acquire information by his 
own activity, and to insist that the process of 
acquiring his information and of relating it to 
life is of far greater educational value than 
the information itself. In fact, I would limit 
the information to what is required in devel- 
oping character and what has come to be 
known as scientific habits of mind, and other- 
wise laying the foundation for his own future 
self-education. 

Indeed, man’s activities have widened so 
greatly and recorded knowledge has grown so 
rapidly that the educator assumes a grave re- 
sponsibility in selecting from its overpower- 
ing mass what will be most useful to the child; 
and what he selects as most useful today may 
be entirely out of date before the child is out 
of school. Then, why spend so much time 
teaching it? It is the useless lumber, so often 
miscalled knowledge, which too frequently 
blocks the way to an adequate study of the 
child himself, and an otherwise intelligent 
development of his habits of mind. 

I have said that the child as far as possible 
should be allowed to grow by his own efforts. 
I say this, not only because the child learns 
to do by doing, but because such freedom of 
action permits the teacher to make a closer 
study of the individual characteristics of each 
child and such study is essential if the school 
is to help him to adjust himself to life as he 
finds it. 


* * * * 


Is not the country today suffering from a 
lack of confidence in the integrity and charac- 
ter of the men in high positions? Does any 
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man believe that there is a town or hamlet, 
not to mention big cities, that does not teem 
with corruption? Would we have this cor- 
ruption, this waste and graft, if the people 
were keenly alive to the integrity of the ad- 
ministration of public funds? Those who are 
administering the public affairs as well as 
those who are apathetic to the character of 
the administration of the public affairs, are 
products of our educational system. In spite 
of all the other defects of the educational ma- 
chine, is not character building the crying 
need of the nation? 


7 * * * 


We must admit that crime is increasing 
with staggering losses in life and money; that 
insanity is increasing due largely to the pres- 
sure of our present social order; that mental 
deficiency is increasing, undermining our 
finest racial structure; and that the psycho- 
neuroses have enormously increased; that the 
number of people who are misfits in their 
work can be counted by the millions. Would 
this condition exist if education fitted the peo- 
ple for life? The answer is no; and a thou- 
sand times no! Yet our educational system 
costs the people $3,200,000,000 per year! How 
long will our people continue to support an 
educational system that leaks in a thousand 
and one places producing a waste of life and 
money impossible to calculate? Must not the 
leaders of education awaken from their smug 
and self-complacent dream before the people 
awaken and break out in open rebellion? 
Witness what has happened recently to our 
banking system. If you, gentlemen, as edu- 
cators, want education to stay in your hands, 
the leaders of education should form imme- 
diately a national board, composed of educa- 
tors, biologists, modern-minded clergymen, 
physicians, sociologists, business men, crim- 
inologists, and statesmen, to work out an edu- 
cational system that would in fact fit the 
needs of the people. 


Educators and the Social Crisis 


(Continued from page 27) 


9. A policy is valid only in reference to a situ- 
ation. To enunciate a policy of salary reduction 
in San Diego, where efficiency is high and sala- 
ries already comparatively low, is irrelevant to 
say the least. 

10. In a country where decent social efficiency 
could permit each family a substantial income, 
this eternal harping upon the petty salaries of 


firemen, school teachers, policemen, probation 
and welfare workers simply befogs the funda. 
mental issues and delays adjustment of abun- 
dance to opportunity, of productive efficiency to 
rightful consumption, of governmental responsi- 
bility to social control. 


(5) My last practical suggestion is of time- 
less importance. The breadth of view which 
I have ventured to advocate must include a 
long look ahead. For this I believe that the 
report of Hoover’s committee on social trends 
is the best guide. Professor Ogburn, re- 
search director of that committee, in several 
recent publications has summarized his find- 
ings. 

Our national population is tending to sta- 
bility at 150 million by 1960. There will be 
an increasing proportion of old people. 
Through social cooperation national wealth 
may be expected to increase. This will be 
accompanied by a decrease in the number of 
children, an increasing number in higher edu- 
cation, a decrease in white-collar jobs or a 
dispersion of them. Divorce is increasing to- 
ward one in four or five marriages, but there 
will be more marriages and more women in 
work outside the home. Mental disorders 
are of distressing frequency; the rate may 
change with expected improvement in living 
standards and increase in social insurance or 
the equivalent. Rural isolation is breaking 
down, but the city is breaking up; transporta- 
tion facilities are rapidly building up the 
metropolitan region. 

The farmer is giving up and moving off the 
land; agriculture is becoming mechanized 
in small power units. Technological unem- 
ployment and intangible services are increas- 
ing. Government is obviously broadening its 
functions, and the civil service is bound to ex- 
pand; probably occupational and special in- 
terest representation in government will soon 
be in order. More time and money are going 
into recreation. No decrease in crime is yet 
in sight. Negroes are developing an esprit 
de corps. Social invention lags far behind 
mechanical and industrial change; social ex- 
perimentation is in order. 

Some of these trends seem refuted by pres- 
ent events. They may be optimistic. An 
overlooked factor often becomes of para- 
mount importance and invalidates prediction. 
Nevertheless, we must not turn from the ef- 
fort to foresee. Educational leadership in the 
social enterprise can be justified and become 
fruitful only to the extent that we participate 
and predict. 
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Relief for Unemployed Teachers 


S. H. McGuire 


HE general economic conditions and the 

resulting widespread unemployment are 
deplorable and there is little evidence of im- 
provement. One need not be rfessimistic to 
say that there has been no constructive effort 
productive of visible results in relieving the 
situation. The teaching profession has its 
share of unemployment, a condition which is 
of great concern to its members. Institutions 
of higher learning and state, city, and county 
school systems have been forced to adopt 
stringent measures of economy. Frequently 
the method of economy has been to reduce 
the size of the teaching staff, which adds to 
the unemployment problem by reducing the 
purchasing power of the teachers eliminated 
one hundred per cent. It is unfair that ten 
to twenty per cent of the teachers should bear 
the entire burden of the economic maladjust- 
ment as it affects the profession while the re- 
maining eighty or ninety per cent have had 
their purchasing power reduced slightly or 
not at all. In consideration of this small 
group a plan is proposed that might result in 
ameliorating their plight. 

Let it be clearly understood that the writer 
is irrevocably committed to the proposition 
that schools exist for the learners and not for 
the teachers. But when the welfare of the 
former can be perfectly safeguarded it seems 
legitimate to consider justice for the latter. 

On the belief that members of the teaching 
profession as a whole are motivated by a high 
sense of public service, that they are willing 
to make personal sacrifice for the public 
good and the welfare of the profession, and 
that there is in the profession a well informed 
group capable of exercising a wholesome and 
much needed leadership in thought, the fol- 
lowing proposals are respectfully suggested 
and recommended. They are to be consider- 
ed as an emergency method only and not as a 
long-time policy. 

1. That all administrators of public and pri- 
vate schools, all boards of education, and all 
other persons and bodies responsible for the 
employment of teachers determine what is a 

By S. H. McGuire, Alpha Nu 96, Instructor in History, 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 
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normal number of teachers for their institu- 
tions or school systems. 

2. That all such employers of teachers re- 
store to their institutions or school systems a 
sufficient number of teachers to make, with 
the present staff, a number equal to the above 
determined normal. 

3. That such employers of teachers be gov- 
erned by unusual care in selecting a faculty 
qualified to do the specific work which will 
be demanded of them. 

4. That for the purpose of financing the in- 
creased staff a reduction be made in the 
salaries of present employees, and all em- 
ployees, both new and old, be placed on a 
salary schedule determined by such factors 
as qualification, experience, and (or) any 
other factors which such institution or school 
system considers in fixing the salaries of its 
teaching staff. 

5. That, other things being equal, in the 
selection of summer school faculties prefer- 
ence be given to teachers who have been un- 
employed during the regular school year. 

6. That when two members of the same 
family are gainfully employed, at least one as 
a teacher, that one be replaced by an equally 
qualified teacher from among the unem- 
ployed. 

7. That all members of the teaching pro- 
fession accept the principles herein present- 
ed, that they cooperate with administrators 
who adopt the plan, and that they present a 
united force in working out a constructive 
program under the most capable leadership 
within the group. 

8. That all administrators of public and 
private schools, all boards of education, and all 
other persons and bodies responsible for the 
employment of teachers accept the general 
principles herein proposed and use their posi- 
tions to advance said proposals. : 

“Normal number” is used to mean th 
teacher-pupil ratio existing under what 
might be termed normal economic conditions. 
It would seem feasible to calculate the aver- 
age teacher-pupil ratio for each institution or 
school system over a five-year period and 
apply this ratio to the present enrollment to 
determine the normal size of the faculty. 
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This method of determining the normal num- 

ber would counteract the effect on unemploy- 
ment of increasing class size and eliminating 
departments as means of economy. 

There is no consideration given to indi- 
viduals in the second proposal. If any num- 
ber of teachers is “restored” to an institution 
these teachers need not be the individuals 
dropped. 

There is no intention of lowering standards 
with regard to qualifications of teachers. 
Rather is this a time when qualification and 
ability to render a particular service should 
be given special consideration. There are 
hundreds of well equipped teachers out of a 
job while there are many others poorly quali- 
fied holding responsible positions. This is 
not a satisfactory way to make of teaching a 
profession. In fact, it would be easy for any 
school system to raise the academic and pro- 
fessional qualifications of its faculty without 
increasing its budget one cent. 

The fourth recommendation in this plan 
cannot receive the support of employed mem- 
bers of the profession unless they are unself- 
ish indeed. The whole plan is predicated on 
the belief in the unselfishness and idealism of 
teachers. They can only be enjoined to place 
themselves on the other side of the situation 
and to consider the question, as they will do, 
in a manner wholly impersonal. In these 
times of financial stress there is no other way 
to finance a larger number of teachers. There 
can be no suggestion from teachers of an in- 
creased burden upon the taxpayers. 

This again demands an unselfish teaching 
personnel. It affects colleges and universi- 
ties primarily. Not only would those be 
benefited who have been without employ- 
ment for the year, it would release many reg- 
ular employees for a short term in school or 
for travel. “Other things being equal” im- 
plies no lowering of standards. 

The proposal to replace one of two em- 
ployed members of the same family, like the 
others of this plan, is intended to meet an 
emergency. Wherever two members of the 
same household are receiving a reasonable 
salary one might properly be replaced by a 
capable teacher who must support a family. 

The next proposition is merely an appeal 
to the individual teacher to cooperate with 
« Iministrators so that the plan of relief may 
become practical. In the event of serious op- 
position from the body of employed teachers 
it would be difficult as well as unwise to at- 
tempt to force upon them its acceptance. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Moreover, if teachers’ organizations would 
adopt the principles of this plan it would be a 
means of presenting a united effort and of en- 
listing the best leaders of the profession. 

In suggesting the last of the series of pro- 
posals it is recognized that no such plan could 
get beyond the stage of discussion unless it 
is acceptable to those responsible for the em- 
ployment of teachers. It is they who should 
administer the plan, if adopted. Moreover 
their leadership in the form of approval 
would carry immense weight with the mem- 
bers of the profession. 

President Hutchins of Chicago University 
says: 

In view of the importance of education we 
must make every effort to attract the best people 
into it. One phase of this effort must be the 
provision of reasonable and secure compensation’ 


At this time compensation is more “reason- 
able” than “secure.” Large numbers of 
teachers have been entirely cut off from any 
payroll, as a measure of economy. Figures 
given out by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation? show that 275 colleges reported have 
dropped from their faculties 558 members and 
have employed 145, a total net loss of 413. 
Other significant facts were reported: (1) 
Of 39 land grant colleges reporting, 21 had 
cut salaries, the median cut being eight per 
cent. Eighteen had not reduced salaries. 
(2) Of 44 other publicly controlled institu- 
tions, seven had not cut salaries and in the 
remainder the median cut was ten per cent. 
(3) Of 94 privately controlled institutions 57 
had made a median cut of ten per cent while 
37 had not cut salaries. (4) Of 98 teachers’ 
colleges, 41 had not cut salaries. One hun- 
dred three of these 275 colleges have not cut 
salaries while the median reduction in the 
other 172 was less than ten per cent. This 
means that 413 faculty members have taken a 
cut of one hundred per cent, that faculty 
members of 103 colleges (the number of 
teachers was not given) have taken no cut, 
and the members of 172 colleges have taken 
a median cut of ten per cent or less. The 
range in reductions was from five to thirty- 
three per cent. A reduction of ten per cent 
is, in fact, an increase in buying power and 
not a real reduction. It would be dangerous 
to generalize from these data but they may 
indicate the direction of the trend. 

This plan is based upon the fundamental 
assumption that there is a normal number of 
teachers that have been used in times less 
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stringent financially, that there is a certain 
amount of funds available for teachers’ sala- 
ries, that these funds should be used for the 
support of the normal number of teachers, 
and that this is not the time to correct mis- 
takes of previous expansion, by reducing the 
size of faculties. The money spent for educa- 
tion should provide support for as many fami- 
lies as possible rather than that a few fami- 
lies be liberally supported while others are 
in want, provided efficiency is not decreased. 
Inefficient teachers are not entitled to the 
same consideration as those who are out 
through no fault of their own. But this pro- 
posal is made in the interest of qualified 
teachers who have had successful experience; 
these facts to be determined in the usual man- 
ner by the employers. 

If an additional number of teachers should 
be given employment the number of persons 
with economic purchasing power would thus 
be increased. This would make a small con- 
tribution toward the restoration of a normal 
economic situation. This spread-the-work 
idea and its effects are thus described in 
School Management. 

In nearly 11,000 cities and towns, the labor or- 
ganizations, employers in industry and commerce, 
and the American Legion have joined together 
to put men and women back to work immediate- 
ly. They are succeeding . . . by spreading work 
... Each new employee means a new purchaser 
for more products of more workers. That’s the 
circle which leads to prosperity.* 


This plan would contribute to greater ef- 
ficiency on the part of teachers by making 
possible the reduction of the present teaching 
load, thus giving time for better preparation, 
for study, for research, and for productive 
professional work. A part of the surplus 
can be taken up by allowing leaves of absence 
on a rotating basis wherever the organization 
is such that this would be feasible. 

The teaching profession should be recruited 
from promising young people. This plan 
would have a tendency to hold for further 
preparation many capable prospective teach- 
ers who will not remain in school under the 
present discouraging outlook. 

This same principle applied to business or 
other lines of endeavor would distribute the 
burden of the economic conditions and would 
counteract the present trend toward greater 
economic inequalities, and hence, a more 
serious economic situation. In fact, the 
spreading of the total earnings to the body of 
workers in an industry has taken place in 
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other fields of endeavor, in the mercantile 
business, in the medical profession, in manu- 
facturing, and in agriculture. It is the 
salaried and wage workers that constitute 
a large portion of the unemployed. 

Every qualified teacher unemployed rep- 
resents a social waste of effort up to the cost 
of such training. This places an obligation 
upon teachers’ colleges to endeavor to utilize 
the special abilities of those who have been 
trained in their respective institutions. 

It has been said frequently that no leader- 
ship is to be expected from teachers, that 
they are not capable of meeting successfully 
the practical problems of our social and eco- 
nomic life. If the profession cannot take care 
of its own members without resorting to 
charity, the above accusation will be given 
additional reason for being made. On the 
other hand there is a real opportunity for the 
profession to demonstrate its ability to handle 
its own problems and to present a much 
needed example. That the problem is press- 
ing is indicated by the fact that the American 
Association of University Professors have 
taken under consideration a plan for the relief 
of professors without employment through no 
fault of their own.* 

There will be objections raised to this pro- 
posal. Some of these are stated in question 
form and briefly considered. Would the plan 
be continued indefinitely of absorbing the 
graduates of the colleges and the universi- 
ties? No. The first obligation is to care for 
those who have definitely chosen teaching as 
a profession and who cannot easily change. 
If the present conditions are permanent this 
plan would not long suffice; a more funda- 
mental change would have to be made. But 
if this is a temporary condition, as most of us 
believe, the plan would give some relief. 

Would it result in lowering salaries after 
normal business resumes? Most likely. 
This may be a serious objection. It may be 
answered by proposing a question: Must 
one-fifth of the profession, qualified members, 
be sacrificed on the altar of poverty and char- 
ity for the sake of the rest? Who is to select 
this small part to be thus offered and what is 
the basis for selection? The objections raised 
by the above question may be partially met 
by a practice which now exists. Nominal 
salaries need not be reduced as a matter of 
record, but a refund made to the school treas- 
ury to finance the increased faculty. 

Will employed teachers be willing to accept 
(Continued on page 35) 
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OBJECTIVE 


HE objective of this study is to evaluate 

the contributions of directed travel 
courses to the teacher in his classroom. It 
involves the reaction of the teachers who 
have taken travel courses and who are now 
classroom teachers. It also involves the re- 
actions of superintendents and supervisors of 
these teachers, because they in a large meas- 
ure determine the value of a teacher in the 
school system. 


THESIS 


It is the belief of the writer that travel 
courses aid teachers in their daily tasks: That 
the new scenes, acquaintances, and experi- 
ences will carry over and make the teachers 
more able to interest and direct children in 
the learning process. That it will create a 


» desire in the teachers for further reading and 


study that will enable them to live a broader 
and richer life. 


PROCEDURE 


Letters were sent to all institutions that 
were known to offer travel courses and they 
were asked to participate in the study. They 
were asked to send names and addresses of 
teachers who took the tours during the last 
three years. One thousand of these were se- 
lected to be used in this study and they were 
asked to fill out a blank and give the name of 
their superintendent or supervisor. The 
superintendent or supervisor was then sent a 
form in which to give his rating of the teach- 
er in the classroom. 

This gave three points of view to determine 
the value of off-campus education: first the 
directors of the travel courses, second the 
teachers who took the courses, and third the 
superintendents and supervisors who ob- 
served the teachers in the classroom after 
they had taken such a course. 


Brier SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The student body of travel courses consists 
mainly of women teachers who work in col- 


This article is an abstract of an unpublished M.A. 
thesis, ‘‘A Study of Directed Travel Courses for Teach- 
ers,”’ by Theodore O. Heer, Alpha Mu 256, Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo., 1933. 
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leges, high schools, and elementary schools, 
Practically all with less than two years of 
college training took credit for the tour. 
More than half of the teachers took the tour 
in place of attending summer school, and a 
few received a raise in salary or a bonus for 
taking the tour. Ninety-five per cent of the 
teachers who took the tours think that it is 
of more value than twelve weeks of summer 
school. 

About 80 per cent reported that the tour 
left them in better health. It is a good in- 
vestment in education for all but one stated 
that the tour was worth the money and many 
checked it several times indicating that they 
were well pleased with the expenditure. 

About 83 per cent are more willing to work 
with their fellow teachers and 74 per cent 
have more sympathy for children, according 
to their superintendents and supervisors. 

Over 99 per cent reported that the courses 
are broadening, liberalizing, and vitalizing. 

Most of the teachers find the knowledge 
gained on the tours useful in the teaching of 
the various school subjects. They find it most 
useful in the teaching of geography, history, 
nature study, and in the social studies. 

About 63 per cent of the superintendents 
and supervisors replying reported that there 
is a noticeable change in the teachers after 
taking the course. The teachers are more 
willing to help in extra-curricular activities. 

The greatest change in the teachers as re- 
ported by 99 per cent of the superintendents 
and supervisors is their ability to interest the 
children. 

The experiences gained had a lasting effect 
on the teachers as 83 per cent reported that 
the teachers know their material better. 

The tours gave the teachers new interests 
and topics of conversation but very few 
abused the privilege and talked about the trip 
too much. 

The travel courses are ranked as _ being 
equal to summer school work by about 75 
per cent of the superintendents and super- 
visors, and they also stated that they would 
rather hire a teacher who had traveled part 
of the summer than one who had attended 
summer school. 
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Ninety-nine per cent of superintendents 
and supervisors would recommend this type 
of education for teachers. The same propor- 
tion also reported that the courses are broad- 
ening, liberalizing, and vitalizing. 

The superintendents and supervisors also 
reported that the information gained on the 
tours by the teachers was being used in the 
teaching of the various school subjects. 
Geography, history, nature study, and social 
studies again led as being benefited the most. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Upon the findings of this study the writer 
wishes to make the following recommenda- 
tions: That travel courses should be taken 
by all teachers who have the opportunity; 
that more publicity and support should be 
given to this type of education for training of 
teachers in service; that superintendents and 
college authorities should recognize the value 
of off-campus education as having as great or 
greater value than summer school and that 
credit earned as such be given full recogni- 
tion; that all teachers who meet standard 
training requirements take a summer of 
travel in preference to continued residence 
work; that financial inducement be given to 
encourage and enable teachers to travel as 
it is a sound investment from the viewpoint 
of the instruction of children, as well as from 
that of the teacher concerned. 
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the necessary reductions to finance the plan? 
Not if they consider the matter from a per- 
sonal, selfish point of view. The writer be- 
lieves there is no group, on the whole, that is 
actuated by any higher motives or less selfish 
interests than are teachers. 

Are there institutions or school systems 
whose financial conditions require a reduc- 
tion of fifty per cent or more in teachers’ 
salaries? Can they afford to adopt this plan? 
There may be such institutions and systems, 
but a half loaf is better than no bread. In 
working out a practical plan applicable to 
such a situation the actual facts should be 
given full and proper consideration. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that some 
who are unemployed will gladly accept any 
remuneration because of dire necessity. 

The suggested plan is outlined in the hope 
that it will be accepted for discussion by 
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educational journals, organizations, and mem- 
bers of the profession. If it contains an idea 
of value and of practical significance it can be 
developed under such discussion. Some so- 
lution for the problem of unemployment 
among teachers may grow out of such at- 
tempts. There is evidence that many leaders 
in education and many types of professional 
organizations are working on the problem. 
Something needs to be done immediately and 
the suggestion of charity as a solution is 
repugnant to the possible recipients and to 
the profession. 


1. School and Society, January 7, 1933, p. 2. 

2. School and Society, December 31, 1932, pp. 843-4. 
3. School Management, May 1932, p. 5. 

4. Bulletin of the American Association of Univer- 
ity Professors, January, 1933, pp. 48-49. 


The American Physics Teacher, the initial num- 
ber of which appeared in March, is a new quar- 
terly journal sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers. It is an addition to the 
list of seven professional periodicals published by 
the American Institute of Physics, New York 
City. Devoted to the interests of teachers of 
physics, the journal will feature articles on 
physics teaching and related problems, and will 
have departments devoted to discussion, labo- 
ratory and demonstration apparatus, and ab- 
stracts. The editor is Dr. Duane Roller, asso- 
ciate professor of physics at the University of 
Oklahoma. Associate editors are: Dr. A. A. 
Knowlton, Reed College; Dr. J. C. Lapp, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Dr. Louise S. McDowell, Wellesley 
College; Dr. F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell University; 
Dr. L. W. Taylor, Oberlin College; and Dr. David 
L. Webster, Stanford University. Dr. Roller is a 
member of the Alpha Alpha Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


Stanford University is publishing a series of 
books on current educational problems, the 
“School Economy Series.” Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur has assumed the active editorship. The pur- 
pose of this series is to provide accurate, prac- 
tical, and explicit information and suggestions for 
those who are trying to sustain educational 
standards in the face of declining revenues. 

Titles and authors announced include: “Econ- 
omy in Education,” by William John Cooper; 
“Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living,” by 
Walter Crosby Eells; “Fads and Frills in Educa- 
tion,” by Rollo G. Reynolds; “The Rural School,” 
by Jean L. Soules; “Selecting Teachers,” by How- 
ard Taylor; “School Publicity,” by Belmont Far- 
ley; “School Finance,” author not announced; 
and “Compulsory Education,” author not an- 
nounced. 


FEW institutions of higher learning very 

recently are evidencing keen interest in 
the problem of college teaching. The Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education has 
reported 128 institutions which are giving 
some attention to the improvement of college 
teaching. This report, Volume Two of the 
Thirty-first Yearbook, includes a brief of 
Alexander Meiklejohn’s attempt to improve 
college teaching at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. This paper endeavors to evaluate the 
experimental procedure undertaken by the 
University of Wisconsin to do better by its 
freshmen and sophomores. 

Dr. Meiklejohn, former president of Am- 
herst College, and more recently head of the 
Experimental College at the University of 
Wisconsin, has lately made a report to the 
faculty of the University regarding an at- 
tempt to conduct a laboratory demonstration 
for five years in undergraduate teaching. 
While in the first instance the report is to the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences in the Univer- 
sity, the book is written with the public reader 
also in mind. The report consists of the tan- 
gible results of a bit of educational theorizing 
by Glenn Frank, President of the University, 
and Meiklejohn himself. This paper uses the 
entire report, supplemented by current edu- 
cational articles, as the basis for its evalua- 
tions. 

The experiment was provoked by a union 
of ideas of Dr. Frank, President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Alexander Meikle- 
john, resulting in a project which was pro- 
posed to the faculty. The faculty of the Uni- 
versity prepared a plan in consideration of 
the project and got it under way in 1927, at the 
opening of the fall term. The experiment was 
carried forward for a period of five years, 
terminating in the spring term of 1932. 

The aim of the endeavor was three-fold: 
namely, to develop and observe under labora- 
tory-like scrutiny (1) new methods of teach- 
ing, (2) the college life, and (3) the learning 


This paper presenting some of the issues and con- 
clusions resulting from a critical study of the Wis- 
consin Experimental College was written by Earl Ed- 
win Looker, Kappa 186, Graduate Student in Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He was until recently 
Professor of Education, State Teachers College, Glen- 
ville, West Virginia. 
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of college students. Back of this three-fold 
aim there lay a conviction that the college was 
little interested in making scholars and that 
the college should have the aim of developing 
intelligence. The Experimental College was 
based then, upon the application of the above 
hypothesis to a course of study, and to meth- 
ods of teaching. In part, the hypothesis was 
applied to conditions of student life. 

Therefore, the Experimental College in op- 
eration comprised a two-year course of study, 
the regular third and fourth years of the Uni- 
versity proper receiving those students who 
had completed the experimental studies. 
Each of the two years of the Experimental 
College offered one course, the Civilization of 
Old Athens in the first year, and the Life of 
Modern America in the second year. Various 
phases of these two subject fields were in- 
vestigated, there being two paramount ques- 
tions before the student through the courses, 
namely: (1) in the light of your knowledge of 
America, what do you think of this phase of 
old Athenian life? And (2) in the light of 
your knowledge of old Athens what do you 
think of that which we are now observing on 
the American scene? These two questions 
were fitted to the first and second years, re- 
spectively and the entire time of the student 
was spent in studying each subject each year. 

Further elaboration of the plan in operation 
reveals that all mechanizations of the educa- 
tional process were abandoned. The day was 
not divided into class periods, but instead the 
College appeared to run invisibly. The pro- 
cedure was ultra-liberal, classrooms, lectures, 
textbooks, etc., being conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The idea of loading students with 
much information was discarded for the idea 
that sought to find and teach a new way of 
life. Instead of formal educational procedure, 
the emphasis was placed upon reading lists, 
books, group meetings, assigned papers, in- 
formal discussions, individual conferences, 
and the close living of faculty and students. 

After five years of trial, the Experimental 
College is thought by many to be unsuccess- 
ful. The report carried, however, some very 
important recommendations, which were be- 
fitting an experiment yet in process. 
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Various reasons for the unsuccessful out- 
come of the project are reported in the litera- 
ture of current publications. The two-year 
course has been deemed sufficiently novel as 
to result in overwork for the faculty engaged 
in the experiment. In this regard it may be 
said that the faculty was given responsibility 
for advising and instructing the students in 
almost universal knowledge. All phases cf 
knowledge were by necessity a part of the 
two-year course of study, and it is likely a 
specialized faculty would find difficulty in fit- 
ting into the new curricula demands. 

A further difficulty, major in the failure of 
the experiment, consisted in the lack of co- 
operation of the faculty engaged in the work 
of the Experimental College. Other handi- 
caps were the difference in student privileges 
between the experimental group and the stu- 
dents of the University proper, difficulty met 
in organizing the instruction, the unsympa- 
thetic attitude of a midwestern group of stu- 
dents toward a cloistered experiment in edu- 
cation, etc. 

Perhaps the Experimental College, con- 
vinced that a mass of information is unneces- 
sary for the undergraduate student, slighted 
the sciences too much. Likely the experi- 
ment carried neglect of those intellectual in- 
terests which are deeply rooted in the emo- 
tional makeup of the undergraduate student. 
It can hardly be said, however, that too little 
opportunity was afforded the student where- 
in, by plain hard study, he could discover 
new facts and determine new relationships 
between them. 

An enlargement of the difficulties involved 
and the criticisms evoked in the experiment 
at the University of Wisconsin raises certain 
fundamental and philosophic issues relative 
to the educational process on the college level. 
Most of these issues are controversial, and 
therefore are not to be regarded as recom- 
mendations, as such. Some of these issues 
are listed. 


1. A principle of good teaching is related to the 
fact that the thing taught must be believed in by 
those who teach it. Also, the thing taught must 
be practiced by those who teach it. 

2. Effective education results when two condi- 
tions are satisfied, namely: (1) the teacher im- 
parts that which he loves, and (2) the students 
desire that which is being taught. 

3. We cannot educate for nothing in particular. 
The flexible college program is endangered in- 
cessantly by aimlessness. 


WISCONSIN EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE 
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4. It is difficult to determine those subject- 
matters which are strictly cultural, in fact to 
ascertain much information at all concerning the 
natuve and content of culture. 

5. Culture and developing intelligence cannot 
come to all alike, and at the same time. 

6. If we set out to quicken the brain of the 
student and give direction to new life, we are 
likely to find the quickening and directing proc- 
esses to be something very difficult and avail- 
ing but little progress that can be measured. 

7. Methods of teaching cannot+ be adopted a 
priori. Usually the materials to be taught and 
the student largely determine the method of 
teaching. 

8. In the present day, knowledge which is over- 
dialectic is likely to fail to fit into the American 
culture. 

9. The environment under which life is begun 
and early continued surely conditions later living 
and conduct. 

10. The majority of America’s teachers are ob 
structed by the public’s unwillingness for and 
lack of understanding in educational experi- 
mentation. 

11. In America, the majority of the parents 
feel that by paying for an education, it should 
be forthcoming. Instead, education results only 
when parents, students and teachers have shared 
in the process. 

12. An experiment with old English and tra- 
ditional education is more likely to succeed in 
those sections of the United States which lie east 
of the State of Wisconsin. 


In contrast with the ancient world’s ideas 
of an education to train for performance in 
society, the medieval world’s ideas to train 
for another life and the modern world’s idea 
to train for culture, Dr. Meiklejohn has de- 
clared for a training for a new life. Further 
experimentation is necessary to complete the 
formulation of the education which will 
achieve the new idea. 

The experiment at the University of Wis- 
consin marks an advance in the science of 
education. It is probably true that a uni- 
versity’s ten thousands should be divided, not 
by four, but into many small groups, suscep- 
tible to direct contact and guidance from the 
instructors. The experiment is a move in the 
right direction. It should receive the hearty 
consideration of the entire state and nation 
and, when possible, should be so projected as 
to warrant its continuance. 


When you attend the Century of Progress do 
not fail to see Phi Delta Kappa’s exhibit in the 
Hall of Social Science, First Floor, on the island 
near the Sixteenth Street Bridge. 
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San Francisco, March 


HE first biennial conference of representa- 

tives of the active and alumni chapters of 
Phi Delta Kappa in the Western District was 
convened in the Sir Francis Drake Hotel on 
the above dates by Brother Morgan, Western 
District Representative. 

The desire was expressed by Brother 
Morgan that this conference should direct its 
attention and energies to a discussion of the 
larger problems of Phi Delta Kappa as a pro- 
fessional organization rather than to the 
minor details of organization and administra- 
tion, or of the programming and scheduling of 
meetings, particularly in view of the fact that 
education as a whole is at the present time 
undergoing a severe and concerted attack of 
such extent as to require the coordinated ef- 
forts of every member of the profession for 
defense. He pointed to the imperative need 
for some organization of such high profes- 
sional repute that it could not be challenged 
as being motivated by self-interest, coming to 
the defense of public education against this 
evident organized attack. 

Brother Cook, National Executive Secre- 
tary, was introduced and read a greeting and 
challenge from the National President, Broth- 
er Rudolph Lindquist, and described some of 
the activities of other chapters and districts 
looking toward the program which must be 
carried out. He stressed the fact that any 
national program must be suggestive to the 
local chapters providing a service and helping 
them to develop programs to meet their own 
local problems which must be based upon 
localized conditions and needs. He outlined 
the need for an immediate program of service 
and leadership of an emergency character as 
well as for a program of long-time construc- 
tive, or reconstructive, character. The for- 
mer program cannot be neglected for a single 
day without serious consequences. The lat- 
ter program must be devoloped at once 
in order that we may lose no time in build- 
ing for the future an adequate system of 
public schools adequately supported for the 
benefit of the children and youth of the 
country. 


This statement is a reprint from the Lambda Chapter 
News Letter of May 12, 1933. Lambda Chapter was 


represented in the Conference by G. C. Loofbourow. 
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The Western District Conference 


31 and April 1, 1933 


Phi Delta Kappa has gone through a period 
of a quarter of a century of organization and 
promotion. It is now in flourishing and com. 
manding position. The call is sounded in no 
equivocal terms for it now to begin to fune- 
tion positively and constructively in the sery- 
ice and leadership to which it is dedicated. 
It is no longer possible to sit back in admiring 
and complacent contemplation of the fine es. 
tate builded for itself. For a generation it 
has listened to the interpretation, and reinter- 
pretation, of its lofty ideals, of its tremendous 
potentiality. Let us now be convinced of 
these things and move on to the realization 
of the promises and prophecies which have 
sounded so wonderful. Until now Phi Delta 
Kappa has been an organization of men. 
From now on it cannot be that only. Hence- 
forth it must be a power and force and direc- 
tion working in and through men. Every 
man is Phi Delta Kappa. In his own location 
and orbit let him see clearly, think sanely and 
constructively; carry with him, by the force 
of his rightness and vision, his associates and 
acquaintances, and the fraternity will have 
passed the present stage of merely “becom- 
ing”; the stage of being simply a promise. 

The specific actions taken by the confer- 
ence are unimportant. The spirit and in- 
spiration generated there are vital. The 
development of a National program for Phi 
Delta Kappa is important. Vastly more im- 
portant is the development of the program of 
each Phi Delta Kappan. Without this the Na- 
tional Program is still born. Every man in 
the fraternity has been selected by his Broth- 
ers as exemplifying or promising leadership. 
Now let every man justify that judgment. 
“The esteem of our comrades is the founda- 
tion of power.” 


ls America Wise? 


Education has been the basis of American 
progress, and now, at the moment when for- 
eign nations have realized the importance of 
education and are making great progress in 
educating their people and fitting them for 
world competition, we are curtailing our edu- 
cation program.—W. R. Hearst. 
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This is the last appearance of this section of 
The Phi Delta Kappan unless there is evidence 
to prove that the use of this space in the maga- 
zine for this purpose constitutes a service to our 
membership. Although there seemed to be a 
great deal of desire for this feature in the maga- 
zine, there has been no evidence to prove the 
worth of the service. As a consequence, we feel 
obliged to discontinue the service with this issue. 

Phi Delta Kappa offers this announcement 
service free to its members, at present unemploy- 
ed, in keeping with the proposal set forth in The 
Phi Delta Kappan, December, 1932. Conditions 
under which announcements are accepted for 
publication are clearly stated in the proposal re- 
ferred to. Those interested are referred to the 
December issue, pages 112 and 124, for full details. 
It is hoped that administrators and those who 


Thirty announcements appeared under this 
heading in the February issue of the magazine. 
Twenty-five additional announcements appeared 
in the April issue. All are valid announcements 
at this time, with the exceptions of February 
numbers 10 and 13, which have been withdrawn. 
The interested reader and prospective employer 
are asked to refer to the February and April is- 
sues for previous announcements.—Editor. 


* * * * 


Young man, unmarried, Baptist; B.S. in Edn., M.S. 
in Edn., Northwestern. No experience; position de- 
sired in high school Social Studies staff, or in College 
School of Edn. Very much interested in band and 
choral work. Thesis on teaching of high school his 
tory (unpublished). If interested write Elliot Back- 
lund, 4852 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill., Ravenswood 
1403. June No. 1. 


Age 30, married, one child; A.B., M.A. in Polit. Sci., 
U. of Kan., 1928, 1932; one additional year toward 
Ph.D. First and second minors, History, Economics. 
Five years’ experience as History and Social Sci. 
teacher, three years as debate and speech coach in 
high school. Publications in municipal utilities field. 
Position desired: Instructor in Polit. Sci., History, or 
Economics in College, Junior College, or High School. 
Barnard, 1022 Connecticut, Lawrence, Kan. 
une No. 2. 


Young man, married, desires position in social 
science dept. of high school, can teach music, Eng., 
and vocational guidance also. B.S., U. of Ill., 1931, 


MS., Feb., 1933; now completing second year graduate 
study. Undergraduate work in History, Polit. Sci., 
Economics, Eng. Year and a half in Law. Graduate 
majors in Edn., Ednl. Psych.; minors in Economics, 
Polit. Sci.. Psych. Will go anywhere. Address: 
Gnarls L. Binna, 108 W. Illinois St., Urbana, Ill. June 
3. 


Age 26, married; B.A., 1929, Candidate M.A. in Edn., 
Oregon, 1933. Two years high school teaching; two 
years administrator small school system. Athletic 
coaching four years. Reader in Edn., Extension Div., 
U. of Oreg., two years. Well prepared to teach social 
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science, English. Desires position as Supt., Asst. Supt., 


Emergency Employment Service 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


are privileged to recommend appointees will 
study these announcements carefully and com- 
municate with any who seem to be likely pros- 
pects for appointment. While Phi Delta Kappa 
cannot assume any responsibility as to the quali- 
fications of prospective employees, other than 
that they are members of the fraternity, it is the 
sincere hope of those responsible that the service 
which is offered may be mutually helpful to em- 
ployer and employee. 

Communications addressed to Phi Delta Kappa, 
1180 East 63rd St., Chicago, will be given prompt 
attention. Each announcement is numbered 
(e. g., June, No. 9) and some include the name of 
the candidate. When the name is given, employ- 


ers are asked to write direct. When number only 
is given, employers should address request for 
information to Phi Delta Kappa. 


Prin. medium-sized city system; or research work in a 
university while working toward doctorate. Write, 
Appointment Bureau, U. of Oreg., or LaRoy J. Bove, 
Supt. of Schools, Waldport, Oreg. June No. 4. 


Age 29, married; B.S. and M.A. in Edn., U. of Pitts- 
burgh, 1932; Major Ednl. Adm. Experience; Junior 
High School Math. teacher, two years; elementary 
Prin., six years. Desires position as high or elementary 
Prin., or supervising Prin. in small city or consolidated 
system; teacher of Math. or general science in a Junior 
or Senior High School. If interested, write O. H. 
English, Ambridge, Pa. June No. 5. 


Young man, married, two children; A.B., Friends 
Univ., M.S., Kans. State Coll., 1929; elected to Phi Kap- 
pa Phi during graduate course; member of Pi Gamma 
Mu. Nine years’ teaching experience includes grades, 
high school, city superintendent, and junior college. 
Desires position in Edn. Dept. of College or Teachers 
College. If interested write H. Nelson Gilbert, Monti 
cello, Ark. June No. 6 


Man, age 31, married; M.A. and Ph.D. (1932) in Edn. 
Particularly interested in Secondary Edn. and School 
Administration. Eight years public school experience, 
five years as high school principal and teacher, three 
years as superintendent. Desires teaching position in 
Teachers College, or Dept. of Edn. in College or Univ. 
Willing to assume administrative responsibility. If in- 
terested, write or wire. June No. 7. 


Mathematics teacher, age 31, protestant, single, sup- 
porting mother and father. A.B. with honors, U. of 
Ill., 1927, A.M., 1928. Member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Kappa Phi Kappa. Graduate work toward Ph.D. 
Five years’ teaching experience at Marquette Univ. 
Best of references. Qualifications make teaching uni- 
versity or college Math. preferable, but high school po- 
sition is also acceptable. Raymond L. Krueger, 1907 
Warner Ave., Chicago, Ill. June No. 8. 


Young man, 29, married; B.S. in Edn., M.A. in Hist., 
U. of N. Dak.; beginning work on Ph.D., summer 1933. 
Seven years’ experience; teaching and administrative 
work in small town school. Desires position in large 
High School, Junior College, or Normal School, prefer- 
ably in History Dept. If interested write R. L. Lokken, 
Mayville, N. Dak. June No. 9. 


Married; A.B., U. of Alberta, Canada, 1930, Ed.M.., 
Harvard, 1932. Candidate for Ed.D., Harvard; Thesis: 
Prediction on Basis of Interests. First Class Teachers 
Certificate, Calgary, Alberta Normal School. Special 
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field: Ednl. Psych., General Edn. Experience: Three 
years elementary and high school teaching, and prin- 
cipalship of small high school. Will accept anything 
that offers future promise, and take any salary within 
reason. References obtained from Dr. F. C. Smith, 
Registrar Harvard Grad. School of Edn. June No. 10. 


Young man, 26, married; B.S. in Edn., De Paul, M.S. 
in Edn., Northwestern; additional work toward Ph.D., 
N. U. Specialties: Social Sci., Eng., Ednl. Admin., Sec. 
Edn., Ednl. Psych. Experience: fellow in School Ad- 
min., Asst. in Edn., N. U.; New Trier H. S., one year; 
experienced in research, ednl. testing, and diagnosis. 
Desires teaching or admin. position in H. S., Normal, or 
College. Write Northwestern, School of Edn., Bur. of 
Appointments, or Eugene J. Sprafka, 1315 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. June No. 11. 


Reading specialist: middle-aged man with family; 
A.M. in Edn., U. of Chicago; additional year at Stan- 
ford. Experience as supervisory principal of ele- 
mentary schools and in univ. and teachers college in- 
struction during summers and in extension courses, 
desires college position, or position as director of ele- 
mentary Edn., supervisor of reading, or principalship 
of large elementary school in city system. Author of 
books and articles in the fields cf supervision and read- 
ing. June No. 12. 


Industrial Arts instructor, 33, married; B.S., U. of 
Nebr., 1928, M.S. in Ind. Arts, Iowa State, 1933. Five 
years’ city high school experience, four years trade ex- 
perience. Desires position in any Ind. Arts subjects 
except printing, in College or High School. Write Dr. 
Moritz, Director of Placement Bur., U. of Nebr., Lin- 
coln. June No. 13. 


Psych. and Edn., man, 29, married, one child. Ph.D., 
July, 1933, U. of Iowa. Training and research in bond 
and gestalt. Thesis on the psychology of geometry. 
Five years’ public school experience including two 
years as Supt., Teaching Asst. in Ednl. Psych. at Iowa 
State one year; at present Res. Asst. in same at U. of 


Iowa. Desires teaching position in Jr. College, College 
or Univ. Write Lyle K. Henry, W415 East Hall, Iowa 
City, Iowa. June No. 14. 


Married man, 42; Ph.D. in Biology, graduate work at 
Yale, Columbia, Pittsburgh, Paris, Harris Teachers 
Coll., 16 years’ experience college teaching, 10 as head 
of department. Trained also in higher education, per- 
sonnel work, college adm., special study college finance, 
publications in fields indicated, college survey, experi- 
ence in vocational advising. Travel, platform, honor- 
ary societies, member national committees. Excellent 
references. Prefers college position as Teacher, Dean, 
Director of Personnel or combination. June No. 15. 


New Chapter Installed 


The forty-second chapter on the rolls of Phi 
Delta Kappa was installed at the Univer- 
sity of Denver on May 19, 1933. The install- 
ing officers were assisted in the initiation by 
members of Alpha Mu Chapter of Greeley, 
Colorado. The group at the University of 
Denver has been very enthusiastic in its prep- 
arations for a new chapter and there is much 
reason to believe that a strong chapter will be 
developed there. The following report of the 
installation was prepared by Ben Z. Krim, 
Chapter Historian. 

Twenty-four charter members were _ini- 
tiated into Phi Delta Kappa at installation 
ceremonies of Alpha Sigma Chapter, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

The installation was preceded by a dinner, 
at which the aims, ideals, and practical 
aspects of Phi Delta Kappa were set forth by 
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Harlan C. Koch, District Representative, ang 
Allan R. Congdon, National Treasurer. Shor; 
talks were also made by A. L. Threlkeld, 
Gamma Chapter, Superintendent of Schools 
at Denver, Charles E. Greene, Beta, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools at Denver, and 
F. M. Hunter, Beta, Chancellor of the Univer. 
sity of Denver. Greetings were extended to 
the new chapter by Kenneth Noble of Alpha 
Mu Chapter, Greeley, Colorado. 

Other brothers of Phi Delta Kappa present 
were O. S. Wood, Hobart Corning, and Rufus 
Palmer, Beta Chapter; L. W. Miller, C. L, 
Cushman, and Peter C. Holm, Epsilon Chap. 
ter; John J. Dynes and G. S. Willey, Phi 
Chapter; Paul Essert, Thomas Mahan, and 
James T. Reiva, Alpha Mu; G. L. Maxwell, 
Lambda; Ernest A. Zelliot, Iota; O. P. Lee, 
Zeta. 

The initiation was conducted on the cam- 
pus by a team consisting of Kenneth Noble, 
Cecil Hutchcroft, Barton Meeker, and Doug- 
las E. Lawson of Alpha Mu Chapter, following 
which Alpha Sigma Chapter was proclaimed 
officially installed by Brother Koch. 

The initiates were: Donald L. Harrison, 
president; Donald J. McNassor, vice-presi- 
dent; James P. Gourlay, secretary; Benjamin 
T. Bullen, treasurer; Ben Z. Krim, historian; 
Jack E. Boyd, Harold J. Burn, Leon C. Butler, 
Fred A. Dow, Jr., Douglas B. Ellis, William H. 
Haxby, Henry L. Intemann, Newell C. Keph- 
art, Fletcher M. Miller, Waldo Olson, Frank 
L. Page, John D. Rages, Abe Rosen, Wayne 
E. Shroyer, Edwin W. Smith, Newell B. 
Walters, Rolland J. D. Walters, George S. 
Wheeler, and Russell R. Randell. Lawrence 
W. Miller was chosen to be faculty sponsor 
of the new group. 


Citizens’ Councils 


The objectives of Citizens’ Councils are: 

1. To promote interest in local and state 
governmental problems, to the end that the 
present widespread demands for reduction of 
public expenditures may produce actual and 
permanent improvements in the government- 
al organization, the tax system, and the serv- 
ices rendered by public and_ semipublic 
agencies. 

2. To encourage the organization of local 
and state Citizens’ Councils to consider the 
problems of maintaining essential community 
services in the face of the need for reduction 
of public expenditures. 
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NORTHEAST DISTRICT 


HERBERT HARPER, District Representative, Murray 
Hill Industrial High School, New York, New York. 
Bera—-Columbia University 
Garth H. Akridge, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Tueta—Cornell University 
M. L. Hulse, Secretary, 251 Goldwin Smith Halli, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
lora—Harvard University 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Charles P. Scott, Secretary, 210 State Hall, 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Ruo—New York University 
Ira M. Kline, Secretary, Room 54, Student Activities 
Building, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York, New York. 
Tavu—University of Pennsylvania 
Elias J. Kline, Secretary, Room 113, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Beta—University of Virginia 
Henry G. Acker, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 
AtpHa Era—Temple University 
Everett Townsend, Secretary, Box No. 141, Temple 
University, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
AtpHA LamMsppA—Boston University 
Edward H. Temple, Secretary, 29 Exeter Street, 
School of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Atpua Pi—Rutgers University 
Robert Walker, Secretary, School of Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
AtpHA RHo—Johns Hopkins University 
Walter Miller, Secretary, 3805 Dolfield Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Uni- 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


WALTER E. MORGAN, District Representative, 914 
Fifteenth Street, Sacramento, California. 


Detta—Stanford University 


Albert M. Davis, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stan- 
ford University, California. 

LamspAa—University of California 
Dan Gilson, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University 


of California, Berkeley, California. 

Nu—University of Washington 
F. F. Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Cui—University of Oregon 
Joseph Holaday, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

ALPHA GAMMA—State College of Washington 
Angelo Giaudrone, Secretary, Box No. 247, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 

AtpHa Epstton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 

AtpHa Zeta—University of Arizona 
O. K. Garretson, Secretary, Bin-A, University Sta- 
tion, College of Education, Tucson, Arizona. 

ALPHA Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
Horton E. Swisher, Secretary, Education Department, 
author Hall, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Cali- 
ornia. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
E. A. COLLINS, District Representative, State Teachers 


College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


GammMa—University of Missouri 
Charles H. Butler, Secretary, University High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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Mvu—University of Texas 
L. C. McDonald, Secretary. Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 

Pst—Peabody College 
O. B. Christy, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

ALpHA—University of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213, Fac- 
ulty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

AtpHA Kappa—University of Tennessee 
A. D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

X1—University of Alabama 
C. E. Williams, Secretary, Care Dr. Paul W. Terry, 
School of Education, University, Alabama. 


NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 


W. W. PATTY—District Representative, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

A.tpHa—lIndiana University 
Frank L. Wildrick, Secretary, Science 36, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

ZetTa—University of Chicago 
E. O. May, Secretary, Faculty Exchange, School of 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pi—University of Illinois 
D. B. Stuit, Secretary, 102 Education Building, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

S1tcma—Ohio State University 
Robert B. Craig, Secretary, Education Building, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Upstton—Northwestern University 
Arthur J. Terkeurst, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Pui—University of Wisconsin 
Martin J. Zellmer, Secretary, Box No. 183, Bascom 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Omeca—University of Michigan 
Fred G. Walcott, Secretary, 
School, University of Michigan, 
Michigan. 

Avpua Iora—University of Cincinnati 
Louis G. Boeh, Secretary, Campus Station, Box No. l, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 


H. C. KOCH, District Representative, Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
EpsiLon—University of Iowa 
Alvin W. Schindler, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Era—University of Minnesota 
Howard R. Jones, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Kappa—University of Kansas 
J. Garland Downum, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Roy E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 203, Social Science 
Building, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
AvpHA State College 
Roy C. Langford, Secretary, Department of Educa 
tion, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
AvpHA THEeTA—University of North Dakota 
Walter M. Loomer, Secretary, Box No. 546, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
A.tpHu Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
Roy M. Carson, Secretary, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 
AvpHa S1cgma—University of Denver 
J. Paul Gorlay, Secretary, Department of Education, 
College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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Epucation to- 


day has been changed from a simple 


teaching process, as it used to be 
conceived, to an intricate and dif- 
ficult instructional procedure, requir- 
ing careful professional preparation 
on the part of those who exercise 
control, and so intimately connect- 
ed with national strength and na- 
tional welfare that it may truthfully 
be said to have become, in many 
respects, the most important con- 
structive undertaking of a modern 
state. 

— Ellwood Patterson Cubberley 
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